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For Sale-SPORTING PICTURE. 


One of the Finest Works by J. FE. HERRING (Senior). 


HE above, called * THE START FOR THE DEKBY, 1845” (size 30 inches by 47), from 
a Private Collection, is for Sale by Private Treaty. The artist painted the picture to the 
order of the owner of the winner (‘‘ Merry Monarch”), and was present at the start (see Bell’s 
i_ife, 1st June, 1845). Some 30 horses, the larger number of which are portraits, and innumerable 
figures are depicted. 
The picture, which is in fine, original, well-preserved condition, may be viewed at the Galleries 
of Mr. W. Permain, 35, King Street, St. James's, London, 5.W. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


Unequalied for Purity 
BO U and Natural Alkalinity, 
and delicious with 
Wine or Spirit. 
A L E Price 3/6 Pints; 4/6 Quarts. 
R. M. MILLS & CO., VW ATE. rm 
BOURNE, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


West End Agents: D. WHEATLEY @ SONS, 24, South Audley Street, W. 


The Natural Water, in Pints and Quarts, for the use of Families as a Table Water, direct from the Spring—without 
exposure to the air—supplied in 6-dozen cases, carriage paid. 
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THE NEW PALACE, WILDPARK, NEAR POTSDAM, RESIDENCE OF KAISER WILHELM II. 


Photograph by E, Linde and Co., Berlin 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 


IX.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA 


(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm IT.) 
BY J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. 


Love for venery is a legacy that has been transmitted through 
generations of Germans from their earliest forbears. If in distant 
ages game was killed in Teutonic lands for the sake of slaughter 
alone, the idea of sport, with all its mysterious customs and 
chivalrous etiquette, gradually became engrafted upon those who 
devoted themselves to it; and at the present day a very sharp 
distinction is drawn between a ‘‘ shooter” and a ‘‘ sportsman,” and 
between a man who “ preserves” game and one who merely utilises 
it for the larder or the poulterer. Venery and forestry have been 
highly and scientifically developed in all parts of German lands, 
and extensive forests exist there abounding in big game—red and 
fallow deer and wild boar; and the secrets and mysteries of the 
NO. CXVIII. VOL. xx.—May 1905 KK 
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chase are held in as much reverence by the people in general as by 
the most privileged princes of wide-spreading sylvan glades and 
thousand-acred estates. 

Most of the Federal kings and princes of the German Empire 
possess .historic homes of sport; and in this respect the chief 
magnates of the land—the Hohenlohes, the- Ratibors, the Solms, 
the Salms, those of Pless, of Fiirstenberg, the Donnersmarcks, and 
many more—can vie in regard to their grand deer-forests and game 
preserves with their Sovereign; but in these pages it is intended 
only to give an insight into those historic and well-known hunting 
grounds in the immediate neighbourhood of Berlin that are asso- 
ciated with the Prussian Hohenzollern Royal family. 


SANS SOUCI, POTSDAM—FORMERLY THE SUMMER RESIDENCE 
KING FREDERICK THE GREAT 


Photograph by E. Linde and Co., Berlin 


The New Palace of Potsdam, with its Home Park called Wild- 
park, commands our immediate attention. It is the favourite 
country residence of the reigning Kaiser, as it was of his father 
before him. His Majesty took his early lessons in shooting here. 
Potsdam on the Havel, a tributary of the Elbe, has been a Royal 
summer residence of the Prussian Hohenzollerns since the days of 
Frederick the Great. It is situated in one of the most picturesque 
spots of the March of Brandenburg, a tract of country notorious, 
it is true, for its sand and the poverty of its soil, but here indisput- 
ably a region of poetic charm and beauty, studded with forests and 
lakes, with the surrounding country more or less gently undulating, 
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H.I.M. THE KAISER WILHELM II. IN COURT SHOOTING UNIFORM 


Photograph by Perscheid, Leipzig 
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and well stocked with game ever since history records anything 
about it. 

The Royal borough is about half an hour distant from the 
capital by rail. Nowhere else is there so numerous a collection of 
regal and princely chateaux and villas scattered about, either under 
the shade of chestnuts and beeches and elms, or situated at some 
well-chosen coign of vantage on the banks of lake or river. The 
best of them were built by Frederick the Great or Frederick 
William IV. Frederick erected the New Palace and Sans Souci; 
the latter, with its series of terraces and grand fountains, as a sort 
of Brandenburg Versailles. He did not, unfortunately, combine the 


ENTRANCE TO WILDPARK—THE FORESTER’S LODGE 


habits and tastes of a sportsman with those of a general; whilst 
Frederick William IV., though hindered by short-sightedness from 
being a good shot, took an interest in both shooting and hunting. 
Wilhelm I. resided in summer at Schloss Babelsberg, a country 
residence built in English Gothic style that towers above the sur- 
rounding pine forest and commands an extensive view over the Havel 
and the surrounding lakes. Wilhelm I. was a keen sportsman in his 
youth, and rode well to hounds in the thirties and forties, but with 
the gun he did not care much for sport as sport. He gave shooting 
parties because to do so was part of the routine of the life of the 
Court, and because he was the grand seigneur who had to entertain 
his guests. This he did with the affability, courtesy, and kind- 
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heartedness that were the striking features of his personal character. 
At Letzlingen, Kénigs-Wusterhausen and elsewhere the big shoots 
used to take place regularly; but His Majesty would have been 
just as happy without them, if his own private sentiments had 
been exclusively consulted. Whilst the reigning monarch was 
Prince Wilhelm his country seat was the Marble Palace on the 
banks of the ‘“‘ Holy” Lake (Heiliger See). He, on the other hand, 
_ does really take keen interest in sport ; above all, he is devoted to 
big-game shooting. And hard by the Marble Palace is the Chateau 
of Glienicke, the former residence of that truly passionate huntsman 
Prince Carl of Prussia, who unhappily did not transmit his love for 
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COURT HUNT IN THE GRUNEWALD FOREST 


A herd of deer passing down the line; some of the dead fallow deer are lying scattered a! out. 
The background is composed of a sailcloth fence 


Specially copied by gracious permission of H.1.M. the Kaiser from his private collection 


the hounds and the chase to his grandson. Nothing old Prince Carl 
loved so well as to be on horseback in the midst of the Royal pack, 
attired in a well-seasoned hunting coat. He never missed a meet. 
Even on the day of old Field-Marshal Count Wrangel’s death, when 
the hunt had to be postponed, he rode with them to the trysting- 
place, and exclaimed, because the hunt had to be abandoned, ‘‘ Why 
couldn't the old chap have’selected another day!’’ Prince Frederick 
Leopold, his grandson, does not like the ‘‘ beasts,” as he calls the 
hounds, and will not allow them within the gates of his park, where 
formerly they were allowed a free run! 
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The Home Park—Wildpark—which borders on the gardens of 
the New Palace, is 2,184 acres in extent, and is a home preserve 
where a small stock of red, fallow, and roe deer is kept, so that there 
may be sufficient big game close at hand for the benefit of guests. 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, who is a regular visitor once 
a year at least, in the autumn after the rutting season, has often 
killed a stag here. In the neighbourhood of the Duck Decoy (the 
Entenfang), where there is a pheasantry, and in another pheasantry 
near the palace, annual shoots take place. Some 200 to 300 
pheasants are generally killed here in a day. On one occasion 


COURT HUNT IN THE GRUNEWALD FOREST, DECEMBER 13, 1895 
The Kaiser viewing the fallow deer he himself killed 


Specially copied by gractous fermisst n of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection 


Kaiser Wilhelm accounted for 128 pheasants and 225 rabbits (353 
head) at the Duck Decoy to his own gun out of 411 shots—i.e., 
85 per cent.; and on another day His Majesty killed 125 rabbits out 
of 127 shots. 

Kaiser Friedrich, His Majesty’s father, was not devoted to 
shooting, though he occasionally as Crown Prince derived pleasure 
from a day’s pheasant shooting; but he took good care that his 
sons should early learn to be good shots. His eldest son rapidly 
developed into a first-rate sportsman. Prince William and Prince 
Henry used to accompany their father at Wildpark whenever there 
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was a pheasant shoot long before they were allowed to carry a gun. 
Some persuasion was necessary before the paternal sanction to shoot 
was given. For example, His Royal Highness Prince Henry will 
remember his father’s reply one year when he had petitioned with 
extra ardour to be allowed to take a gun with him: ‘‘ No, no, my 
dear boy,” said the Crown Prince, “ you still look too much like a 
recruit!’’ In like manner the rising generation are being brought 
up to follow in the traditional footsteps of their clan as regards 
shooting. Crown Prince William is already an excellent marksman 
with a rifle, and is particularly fond of chamois and stag shooting, 


THE KAISER SHOOTING FALLOW DEER IN THE GRUNEWALD, NOVEMBER 3, 1899 


His Majesty standing in his shelter with his special loader who always attends him out shooting. The 
Kaiser is looking towards the shelters lower down the line, the deer having passed him 


Specially copied by gracious permission of H,’.M. the Kaiser from his private collection 


whilst Prince Eitel Friedrich has already been ‘‘ blooded ” out boar 
shooting, as we shall see in another paper; and they are beginning 
to account for their ‘‘ rocketers” so as some day to be able to try 
to rival others of their kindred who have become past-masters in 
this art. 

In the open country outside Wildpark there are generally a 
couple of hare drives in the winter, and the bag numbers on these 
occasions about 700 for two days’ shooting. The bags are insigni- 
ficant at Wildpirk compared with the big pheasant shoots in Silesia 
and the hare drives in the Province of Saxony and elsewhere; but 
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it must be remembered that “fur and feather” only play a secondary 
part at the Court of Berlin. When the Kaiser goes out pheasant- 
shooting, it is with some of the great seigneurs amongst his subjects 
in Silesia who are well-known preservers of pheasants as well as of 
big game. 

The Duck Decoy at Wildpark has now become a misnomer. 
In former years there were plenty of ducks there, and they were 
systematically decoyed, and there used also to be large numbers of 
snipe in the neighbourhood ; indeed, until as late as thirty years 
ago snipe were pretty abundant everywhere in the neighbourhood of 
Berlin in the Royal preserves between the city and Potsdam. The 


COURT HUNT IN GRUNEWALD FOREST, DECEMBER 16, Igol 
The foresters and beaters drawn up after a drive 


Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection 


increase of traffic on the river near Wildpark has probably driven 
the duck away; and the enormous activity of the bricklayer, mason, 
and drainer in other parts has been prejudicial to the conditions of 
existence of snipe. In the fifties the Royal foresters used to add 
considerably to their income by the sale of snipe, which in the days 
of the Crimean War fetched a shilling apiece and were sent to the 
seat of war cooked and potted in butter. One of these functionaries 
accounted, during his term of office, for 6,000 of them. The snipe 


in Germany rejoices in its French name bécassine ; the woodcock 
being dubbed Schnepfe. 
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It was at Wildpark that Kaiser Wilhelm brought down his 
first pheasant, and he joined in a pheasant shoot there at the 
pheasantry near the palace for the first time in 1876, when he was 
seventeen years old ; his father stood near him, taking great pleasure 
in watching his son’s skill, which at that time was quite fair for 
his age. He is now one of the best living pheasant shots, as can 
be seen from the records of the bag that he accounts for in Silesia 
inthe autumn. In England we know all about his good shooting, 
for he gave a good account of himself in this respect at Sandringham 
in 1902. Selecting from amongst his best bags I may mention a 
day at Moschen, where he was the guest of Graf von Tiele- 
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COURT HUNT IN GRUNEWALD FOREST, DECEMBER 16, IGOL 
The “bag” 


Spectally copied by gracious permission of H.1.M. the Katser from his private colleetion 


Winckler, when 927 pheasants fell to His Majesty’s gun out of 
1,005 shots, i.e. g2 per cent.; at Slawentzitz, the seat of Prince zu 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen, where there are some splendid royal pheasants, 
he killed 625 out of 764, i.e. 82 per cent.; and on another occasion 
here he headed the list with g11 out of 4,029. His Majesty uses No. 20 
cartridges out pheasant shooting and Rottweiter smokeless powder. 
It is remarkable that the Kaiser has only shot two snipe in his 
life, and these were bagged at Sandringham. His Majesty seldom 
or never goes out partridge shooting, and this of course is the reason 
why he himself neither keeps nor takes any interest in pointers; 
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but he has made big bags when taking part in some of the large 
private hare drives that come off in the autumn. His Majesty is, 
however, much interested in capercaillie and blackcock shooting in 
the mating season in spring, when the birds are playing, especially 
in the former sport, in Ober-Hessen, the Schwarzwald, and at the 
Wartburg. He was to have gone to stay with Prince Fiirstenberg 
at Donau Eschingen this spring when the capercaillie were playing, 
but the visit has been abandoned. 

The princes of the Imperial family are also prevented from 
indulging in partridge shooting, because during the early part of 


PHEASANT SHOOTING AT THE DUCK DECOY, WILDPARK, DECEMBER 17, 190I 
The Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch (the then Tsarewitch) as guest. The day's bag 


Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection 


the season they are all at the manceuvres with their respective 
regiments, and immediately afterwards the Brunftzeit or rutting 
season of the stags commences, and off they then go to the deer 
forests to shoot deer. 

When the first Hohenzollern, who became Elector of Branden- 
burg, purchased the March of this name, the country was teeming 
with game, and bears and wolves also overran the country.! There 


1 These foes of man existed in France and Germany, committing untold havoc, at a 
time when the marten, the weasel, and the fox were the only enemy our forefathers had 
to combat in the fields and forests in Britain, 
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were immense forests in the March of Brandenburg, and it was 
necessary that hunting as well as soldiering should form part of the 
education of princes. To judge from the annals, the ideas of sport 
of the gentry in that period resembled those of marauders more than 
those of genuine sportsmen, and the Hohenzollerns had no small 
trouble with them. 

Even though exact records of the achievements of the Electors 


KAISER WILHELM WALKING TO LUNCHEON FROM HIS STAND AFTER A DRIVE 
AT THE DUCK DECOY, WILDPARK 


in the hunting field are not always at hand, we know enough to 
say that many of them were devoted to field sports. For our purpose 
we need not go further back than the Elector Joachim II. He 
lived from 1535 to 1571, and built the Grunewald Hunting Chateau, 
the historic ‘‘ Home of Sport” in the Grunewald Forest, which till 
a few years back was the nearest large Royal preserve of the Prussian 
crown. Officially speaking, the name of this forest is the Spandau 
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Forest. In Joachim’s day it was called ‘der griine Wald” (the 
Green Forest), and the Berliners in course of time dubbed it the 
** Grunewald.” The house is one of the oldest existing of the original 
Electoral chateaux. A few years ago the Kaiser conceived the 
gracious plan of turning the forest into a public park for the 
Berliners, so all the fallow deer were collected together in 1904, 
and 418 of them were transported to Oranienburg, another Royal 
forest to the north ot Berlin. The antlers were sawn off and the 
animals placed singly in narrow cases loosely nailed together for the 
purpose, and were transported by rail to their new destination. 
Out of the 418 thus removed not one died on the way, and very 
few suffered at all from the change from their old historic park 
to their new feeding grounds. There were 800 fallow deer in the 
park at the time. Some were killed, some 200 were sold, and the 
remainder, after deducting those sent to Oranienburg, are to be 
left in the Grunewald. The Grunewald is 12,000 German morgens 
in extent, 7.c. about 7,200 acres, whilst the new park at Oranien- 
burg is 20,000 morgens, 7.c. about 12,000 acres. It will be used 
for giving Court hunts when the Kaiser has visitors at Berlin or 
Potsdam; and as there are also some very fine red deer there, 
the new park will be much superior for this purpose to Wild- 
park. The fallow deer in the Grunewald that have now been 
removed to Oranienburg are remarkably good specimens, with very 
fine heads. There are none approaching to them in the other 
more distant deer forests belonging to His Majesty. As regards 
Court hunts the Grunewald has now broken the traditions of the 
past in order to suit the conditions of modern life in the capital 
of the kingdom of Prussia and of the German Empire. 

Some idea of the changes wrought by civilisation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berlin may be obtained when we reflect that a hundred 
years after Joachim’s death—that is to say, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century—the Great Elector used to shoot capercaillie 
between Berlin and Charlottenburg, now a suburb of Berlin, on 
the spot where the Royal Technical University now stands. In 
Joachim’s day the forest was separated from the capital by an 
almost impassable morass; and three hundred years ago the so- 
called Kurfiirstendamm, now a splendid fashionable thoroughfare, 
leading from the city to the suburban villas in the Grunewald, 
was the only passable road across this morass. Indeed, as late as 
twenty years ago many of us rode, shot partridges, and trained 
and exercised our pointers over fields now laden with long rows 
of human habitations. 

In days of yore the old chateau, which lies on the border of a 
lake—a pretty, idyllic spot, one of a string of lakes that nature has 
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connected with one another—was surrounded by oaks, elms, and beech 
trees. The forest now consists almost entirely of pines, and one 
misses the green turf which would make it an ideal place for repose 
and contemplation during the warm season of the year. 

Joachim’s hunting with his wife as a companion—for both his 
consort and that of the Great Elector accompanied their husbands 
out hunting on horseback—was brought to a rude termination one 
day when the floor of the room in which they were sitting in one of 
their country residences fell in, and the Electress broke her legs and 
injured her back, he himself escaping almost by a miracle; he was 
playing with one of his dogs at the time of the mishap. He appears 


MEET AT SCHLOSS GRUNEWALD 


Photograph by Franz Huhn, Berlin 


to have led a somewhat wild life, and later incidents gave rise to 
a superstition that: clung to the walls of his residence. After his 
death the lady who had won his affections is said to have been buried 
there alive near the staircase ; and the tradition was so firmly believed 
that Kaiser Wilhelm I. refused to carry out a suggestion made by one 
of his guests to have the bricks removed to attest the veracity of the 
rumour, lest the alleged cruelty of his forbear should be confirmed by 
ocular demonstration. 

Subsequent repairs, however, afforded ample evidence to dis- 
prove the legend ; whereby all the film of mystery that hovered over 
the ghostly tales of nocturnal perambulations of the spirit ofa woman 
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falsely believed for generations to have been cruelly murdered vanished 
into the region of fable. The delusion became a pendant to the myth 
of the White Lady of the Berlin Schloss. 

The toils and nets used for the big drives at the Court hunts 
here and elsewhere are kept at Chateau Grunewald under the care of 
a special official. They replace the hayes used in former days for the 
trapping and snaring of game. 

The Great Elector (1640-1688), he who was so anxious to give 
Prussia a navy, and to found German Colonies in West Africa, was 
addicted to hunting in the Grunewald; and his wife, Electress 
Dorothea of Holstein-Gliicksburg, is said to have been an excellent 
shot with the rifles of that period. Both ofthem were fond of falconry 
too, and often rode out heron hunting. A picture of the Elector and 
Electress galloping over the country with hounds and attendants— 
he with his falcon on his wrist—is to be seen in the Hohenzollern 
Museum at Berlin. 

The heron hawking is thus described by a distinguished Italian 
guest in 1696 :—“ As soon as the Court arrives at one of the shooting 
chateaux they all attire themselves in green—the Elector too—that 
is to say in hunting costume. I saw a heron-hawking at Potsdam 

The sport begins at three o’clock in the afternoon and lasts 
till sunset. . . . The sportsmen on horseback ride to their 
respective stations with their falcons on their wrist, and when 
they see a heron coming they let two falcons fly off . . . When 
the falcon has seized his prey, the two fall to the ground together. 
As soon as the heron comes into view, and whilst the fight is 
going on, the trumpets and drums that accompany the hunt con- 
tinue to play.” Whilst waiting for the sport the company used to 
play cards in a tent. 

Their son, Frederick I., the first King of Prussia, hunted the stag 
with a pack of hounds in the Grunewald, and a picture of one of these 
hunts hangs in the chateau, the stag being represented as swimming 
the Grunewald lake followed by the hounds swimming after it. It 
was he who killed the historic 66-tiner that was afterwards given by 
his successor to the Elector of Saxony (King of Poland) in return for 
some gigantic grenadiers, and has since adorned the walls of the 
Moritzburg, near Dresden. 

Frederick William I., the son of the first king who is mainly 
associated with Schloss Kénigs-Wusterhausen, of which we shall hear 
more in a subsequent paper, kept a pack of hounds and hunted the 
stag both there and in the Grunewald. Beyond doubt he obtained 
some of the accessories of the chase from his father-in-law, George I. 
of England. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT 
V.—BIG-GAME SHOOTING 


BY SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G., M.P. 


THE unwritten laws of big-game shooting naturally and necessarily 
contain some special features of their own not common to the 
codes, written and unwritten, of other and more popular forms of 
sport. For big-game shooting is, in its fullest sense, in the first 
place restricted to a comparatively small class of men with special 
opportunities or particular predilections ; and it is usually undertaken 
not in company, but alone, or with only a small personal retinue. 
Hence many of the unwritten laws of sport in general, which relate 
chiefly to one’s duty to one’s neighbour, and to those rules of 
social intercourse and etiquette on the due observance of which the 
chief pleasure and profit of sport undertaken in the company of 
others must necessarily and mainly depend, do not apply here; or, 
if they do apply, are of comparatively small scope and importance. 
On the other hand, while the class of men to whom it relates is 
somewhat small, the geographical scope of my subject is obviously 
large and varied. Apart from the red-deer stalking of the British 
Isles, which is the only form of big-game shooting we can enjoy at 
home, the sport in its fullest sense is largely a question of geography. 
Big-game hunters are travellers in far countries, pioneers of 
civilisation, wanderers in the uttermost parts of the earth, possibly 
prospectors or trappers, as well as soldiers who may have occasional 
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and restricted opportunities of hunting the wild fauna of the British 
Empire in the intervals of military service away from home. At the 
outset, therefore, it is advisable to point out that the subject pos- 
sesses some special aspects which it is as well to bear in mind. 

Until comparatively recent times your true big-game hunter 
was a law unto himself. He had, generally speaking, no companions 
whose convenience he must study, and no game laws to break or to 
observe. He killed according to his own sweet will, and the un- 
written laws that governed his actions and controlled his predatory 
desires related mainly to his own health; and, so far as his killing 
was concerned, if they operated at all, were the outcome of the 
ordinary dictates of reasonableness and humanity. 

Now, we are glad to think, there are written laws, and many of 
them, in all parts of the outer world, governing big-game hunting. 

In passing, these written laws deserve a brief mention here, 
partly to clear the ground for a consideration of such laws as are 
unwritten, and partly because an important unwritten law of the 
sport must be that all true hunters should do their best to maintain, 
and even, when necessary, to help to enforce, enactments for the pre- 
servation of big game that in their nature and circumstance must 
always be difficult to make effective. 

Taking the main big-game countries and continents in order, 
there are strictly enforced game laws in India and Kashmir and in 
Burma and Assam regulating the open season and the numbers of 
wild game allowed to be killed. In addition to such general laws 
there are Government elephant reserves in India and Ceylon 
wherein no elephants are allowed to be killed, and besides this the 
preservation of game in large districts by wealthy rajahs, impass- 
able jungles, and a hot and at times feverish climate, all combine 
to ensure the reasonable preservation, probably for all time, of the 
various large wild fauna of our Eastern possessions. 

In Africa the problem of game preservation is more difficult and 
pressing, partly because power and responsibility are divided among 
the various great civilised powers, and agreement and joint action are 
consequently and necessarily slow, and also because the slaughter 
of wild game is the natural instinct and inherited prerogative of the 
various native tribes of the continent, whose actions it is difficult to 
control in large wild districts, and who now are able to obtain a 
plentiful supply of cheap rifles and ammunition. 

On 19th May 1900 an International Convention on the subject 
of game preservation was signed in London by plenipotentiaries 
representing the potentates of the United Kingdom, Germany, Spain, 
France, Italy, Portugal, and Belgium, who expressed themselves as 
‘being desirous of saving from indiscriminate slaughter, and of 
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ensuring the preservation throughout their (respective) possessions 
in Africa, of the various forms of animal life existing in a wild state 
which are either useful to man or are harmless.” On paper the 
result has been fairly satisfactory, and effective progress has been 
made in the right direction. Wild animals and birds have been 
scheduled and classified ; certain specified kinds are absolutely pro- 
tected; provision is made for the issue of licences, which must be 
paid for; the sale of hides, horns, etc., of the protected game is 
prohibited, for example, in the Soudan; certain taxes are imposed ; 
the sale of small ivory is prohibited ; and, most important of all, 
game sanctuaries or reserves have been, and are being, established 
here and there. But much yet remains to be done for the effective 
and adequate preservation of the magnificent and varied assortment 
of African mammals yet surviving. More money requires to be 
spent for good preservation. Wherever possible the sanctity of the 
reserves should be made absolute. Officials and other favoured 
individuals have occasionally been allowed to shoot therein, and so 
the virtue of these reserves is not without a serious flaw. Also the 
free importation of cheap guns and ammunition for native use might 
with advantage be restricted; and an accurate return of all game 
killed by licensees should be rigorously insisted on. 

It is encouraging to find that a society has recently been formed 
in London “ for the preservation of the wild fauna of the Empire,” 
containing many well-known and influential names, whose efforts, 
so far, have not been unattended with success; and it is hoped that 
to this society at home there will soon be affiliated kindred societies 
now formed or forming in the Transvaal, Natal, and Cape Colony. 

The game laws of civilised Europe are probably too well known 
to require special mention here. But it is worth noting that while 
in Germany, Austria, and Hungary the game laws are well adminis- 
tered, with the result that all sorts of game, red deer especially, are 
plentiful, and annually yield a good toll to sportsmen, on the other 
hand in France the game laws are, we are told, broken with 
impunity, and red deer, formerly plentiful, are there fast disappearing 
in consequence. 

The only remaining continent we will glance at is North 
America. Until comparatively recently there was no effective game 
preservation west of the Missouri river. The unwritten laws of 
true sport were apparently disregarded by the pioneer population 
of the Great Divide, and the result has been that the American 
buffalo, formerly ranging in millions through the rolling prairies and 
foot-hills of the west, have been completely wiped out; while the 
stock of wapiti, deer, antelope, and big-horn has been sadly reduced 
in numbers and greatly circuniscribed in range, 
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Now, almost, but not quite, too late, effective game laws have 
been passed, and game-wardens who do their duty have been 
appointed. A national game reserve in Northern Wyoming has 
for some time been established, licences to permit shooting outside 
this reserve are exacted, and some scope for the observance of the 
unwritten laws of big-game shooting, we are glad to think, yet 
remains. It is also encouraging to think that in our Canadian 
Dominion regulations more or less effective are in force for the 
preservation of the moose, the giant of the deer tribe and the 
largest of all the wild fauna of the Northern Hemisphere. 

So much, then, for a brief survey of the written laws. Let us 
now try to tackle those that are unwritten. 

These relate to the hunter himself, to his companions if he has 
any, to the game that is being hunted, and to the general interests 
of the country and the community where the hunting takes place. 
We will take these matters, more or less briefly, in turn. As for 
himself, the big-game hunter will doubtless realise that hunting 
the larger fauna with lethal weapons is not only a fine sport and a 
healthy excitement, but a more or less serious business, in the 
conduct of which he owes it to himself and to those in his employ, 
to his class, and to the particular country he happens to be in, to 
act with judgment, reason, and circumspection. From this point 
of view, let him take pains to be personally fit and capable for the 
work in hand; to be suitably armed and equipped for the purpose 
in view; and, above all, let him take care to carry on his sport in 
sweet reasonableness and moderation, and as a lover of nature as 
well as of the healthy excitements of the chase. 

All this clearly involves the observance of unwritten laws, which 
vary in their details and application according to the circumstances 
of different climates and localities. 

Negligence of the unwritten laws of health, for example, whether 
the hunter be in the tropics or in the Arctic regions, and omission to 
adequately supply himself with suitable medicines, food, and clothing, 
may place him and his attendants at serious disadvantage, or, per- 
chance, bring all his plans to nought. To be without quinine, for 
instance, and suitable head-covering in the feverish jungly tropics, is 
almost as bad as losing all one’s ammunition ; or being without warm 
clothing and heat-producing food in an Arctic expedition. These 
rules, no doubt, are among the A B C of the game, but it is as well 
to emphasise, for the benefit of a younger generation, the importance 
of thinking out beforehand all the small details of any expedition of 
civilised man into the uncivilised wild, where there are no dry-goods 
stores round the corner from which deficiencies or omissions of 
equipment may be made good. It is generally by costly experience, 
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and by this alone, that the old hunter learns what to take and what 
to leave behind, what he must have and what he can do without, in 
the wild. I have seldom, if ever, in my youthful days started on any 
lengthy hunting expedition without leaving behind some civilised 
necessity of sorts, and so learnt the lesson of forethought on the one 
hand, of enforcedabstinence and self-denial on the other. 

Preparations, of course, may conceivably be overdone. I re- 
member once hearing of a youthful soldier in India who slept for 
a week outside his bungalow in order to prepare himself for a three- 
months’ tiger-shooting expedition in the jungle. He thus hoped to 
become fever-proof and so be able to make the most of his leave. 
The sad and only result was a prolonged attack of fever that laid 
him up for weeks, and so entirely prevented the projected expe- 
dition. 

The most important item of a hunter’s outfit is his rifle. The 
modern breech-loading rifle, of great power, range, and precision, is 
the weapon which has revolutionised not only warfare but big-game 
hunting. Half-a-century ago the old trapper of the Rockies, the 
ivory-hunter of Central Africa, and the old-time military sportsman 
in India, respectively ran infinitely greater risks when shooting at 
the grizzly ; the old bull elephant, the African buffalo or the lion; the 
Indian gaur, the buffalo and the tiger, than do their counterparts or 
imitators of to-day. Then it was a question of the old-fashioned 
muzzle-loader, with solid spherical bullet and low velocity, incapable 
of rapid loading and of only moderate range and killing power, as 
compared with the handy, death-dealing, rapid-loading, smokeless- 
powder, long-range weapon of the present time. 

The up-to-date hunter who is skilled in the use of the modern 
rifle can now face both the large pachyderms and the soft-skinned 
but savage carnivora with equal confidence and even with some 
contempt, and can also deal out death and destruction to deer, 
antelope, oves, and ibex at ranges and with a precision undreamt 
of by an older generation. 

These increased powers of slaughter carry with them, it seems 
to me, increased responsibilities for the hunter, and attach greater 
importance to the observance of certain unwritten laws. 

His duties, then, under this head, to himself, to his class, and to 
the animal creation generally, may be roughly defined as (a) a 
thorough knowledge of and respect for the weapon itself; and (d) its 
skilful, effective, and moderate use, both on personal and on humane 
grounds. 

It is obvious that a weapon that, though it can be fired by a 
child, is capable of projecting a bullet for two miles, must command 
respect, and cannot be used with the light-hearted and irresponsible 
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freedom ofa catapult or a bow-and-arrow. It is sufficient to remind 
oneself and one’s readers that fatal accidents have happened in camp 
and on hillside from the careless use of rifles, and no doubt such 
accidents will happen again, human nature being what it is. The 
best and, in fact, only safeguard against such possible calamities is 
the determined cultivation of respect for, and consequent habitual 
careful handling of, the weapon itself. 

And now for a word or two as to the effective and humane use 
of the hunter’s weapon. A commen theme for humorous stories 
and comic pictorials is the youthful globe-trotter, without sporting 
experience or qualifications, who goes out to kill a tiger or a bear, or 
such like, as the case may be, because it is considered the right thing 
to do. In such cases, if Providence be kind, no harm may happen 
to the population, while the bag of game is usually small. But the 
point I am desirous of emphasising is that this casual and unskilled 
use of a deadly weapon is to be deprecated, and even constitutes an 
offence against the unwritten code. Your true big-game hunter 
usually serves some kind of apprenticeship to fit himself for the job. 
This may require a certain amount of discipline, and even irksome 
toil, which only the genuine enthusiasm of the real sportsman will 
enable him to undergo. But the quasi or cockney sportsman should 
not be encouraged to the business use of a deadly weapon to which 
he is entirely unaccustomed, for which he has no natural affinity, and 
over which he has, consequently, no proper control. Mr. Briggs, it 
is true, killed his first stag because his rifle went off sooner than he 
expected. But with ordinary everyday people, somebody’s funeral 
may result from this sort of thing; or, as a minor disadvantage, 
game may be indiscriminately frightened and driven about, or 
wounded and lost. 

The potential perpetrator of such enormities is only one degree 
less worthy of penal servitude than the casual visitor who accepts a 
cover-shooting invitation without any previous experience of handling 
a gun in company, the latter case being more criminal than the 
former only because of the larger number of innocent folk whose 
lives are endangered by his presence. 

Passing beyond this quite elementary unwritten law, your 
genuine big-game hunter is, or should be, something of a naturalist 
and a lover of the wild life—paradoxical as this statement may 
appear to some people—which he takes toll of in all reason and 
moderation. He is capable, for example, of fully appreciating the 
sagacity and cunning of the oid master stag or the Ovis poli ram 
with the record head, whom to outwit and finally secure with a 
clean death-dealing shot has been his triumph after, perchance, 
many thousand miles of travel, and many arduous days of strenuous 
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and exciting pursuit. The indigenous stock of wild life will suffer 
no appreciable loss from such a kill, he knows full well, while his 
sporting trophies and his pleasant recollections of the chase will be 
permanently enriched by the event. 

What a contrast to such hunting, which observes the unwritten 
laws of moderation and humanity, are the depredations of your 
bloodthirsty but possibly skilful butcher, whose only delight is 
slaughter! ‘I once killed eleven elk before breakfast,” an American 
officer remarked to the writer on one occasion, at a frontier post 
in Wyoming, at a time when elk (wapiti) ranged in their thousands 
through the foot-hills. He appeared proud of the feat, having indis- 
criminately pumped lead from his Winchester into a large herd of 
these splendid deer, regardless of age or sex, and then left the 
majority of carcases of the deer he had killed to rot where they fell. 
I have heard stories of Western settlers and ranchmen who regularly 
practised this kind of game-butchery when the herds of wapiti were 
migrating in the fall from their summer forest range down the valleys 
of the Great Divide to winter on the Red Desert of Wyoming. The 
process was described as “getting their winter meat.’ But the 
consequent waste of animal life was deplorable. In these cases it 
was, no doubt, mainly thoughtlessness, but this kind of slaughter has, 
in many localities, carried its own punishment, and deprived exten- 
sive districts in the West of a fine natural supply of valuable food- 
producing, picturesque game life. 

Turning for a moment to another continent, the expedition of 
Mr. Edward Foa, F.R.G.S., from the Zambesi to the Congo during 
1894-97, under the auspices of the French Government, may be 
mentioned as a ‘‘ dreadful example”’ of the gross violation of un- 
written laws, as well as an instance of what could be accomplished 
in the way of big-game killing not long since in Central Africa. 

Mr. Foa published his experiences in a book (‘‘ After Big Game 
in Central Africa’’), in which he stated that he had accomplished 
his main object, which was to kill ‘‘an enormous quantity of big 
game.’ He apparently gloried in the holocaust that he perpetrated. 
He traversed 4,000 miles with an army of 380 men, mostly natives, 
twenty-five of whom were well armed. He took four rifles for 
himself, with 5,500 cartridges, and killed nearly 500 head of the 
larger kinds of game, including elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
buffalo, lion, leopard, giraffe, and many kinds of antelope from 
koodoo, eland, and sable downwards. Also 740 head of small 
game and various. It is obvious that no game country, however 
good, could stand many expeditions of this kind. 

Another aspect of our subject is the unwritten law of self- 
respect and self-preservation, which applics chiefly to the hunt- 
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ing of dangerous game. It is as well to remember that what is 
healthy excitement to the hunter is serious, deadly business for the 
hunted; that the hunter is clearly the aggressor and so must 
accept full personal responsibility for the consequences of his action. 
No wild animals like to be shot at, and many of them actively 
resent it; they only ask to be left alone. So no one can blame 
the grizzly, tusker, tiger, lion, buffalo, for killing his human enemy 
if he can. The unwritten law here mentioned demands, therefore, 
that the hunter of dangerous game should not too lightly nor 
ignorantly enter upon this form of sport, but rather be sure of 
thorough command of himself and of his weapon before doing so. 
The rifle is the master of creation only if held in competent hands. 

A certain British officer not many years ago was most unfortu- 
nately killed by an African lion. In this case—I have the story 
from a mutual friend—the officer had fired no fewer than seven shots 
with an express rifle at the lion before the infuriated animal, only 
slightly wounded, finally killed him. Here was a sad loss of a 
valuable human life ; but the impartial critic is probably impelled to 
observe that by all the recognised rules of fair fighting, after 
standing the seven shots, which doubtless constituted an unpro- 
voked assault on the part of the man, the lion’s turn had surely 
come and its retaliation was fully justified. The moral obviously is 
that when the hunter enters the arena with dangerous game he 
must take care to shoot straight and hit his animal in the right 
place, or, alternatively, it is perhaps better to miss his mark clean. 
This primary law, coupled with the second rule never to pursue 
dangerous game, when wounded, into thick cover or jungle where 
the hunter cannot see to shoot—the breach of which has cost many 
a man his life—may be said to constitute the major philosophy of 
hunting such game. 

There is, however, a corollary to the unwritten rule which, for 
the game’s sake as well as for his own, lays it down that the rifleman 
should “hit in the right place.” This clearly involves knowledge 
of where the right place is, and this again entails some general 
knowledge and study of game anatomy. In the case of soft-skinned 
animals constructed on ordinary principles, the right place is the 
heart, a hand’s breadth behind the shoulder, broadside on, and 
midway between back and breast. Struck fairly here your quarry 
shall certainly die a rapid and practically painless death. So also if 
shot through brain or spine; but these are more chancy, uncertain 
shots. But when it comes to certain special kinds of big game, 
relics of prehistoric times and of strange and varied forms, then is 
some special anatomical knowledge advisable. I remember being 
years ago greatly puzzled at first by the apparently invulnerable 
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qualities of the American buffalo (bison). From his hump to his 
breastbone there was a vast shaggy side, several feet deep; but a 
half-inch expanding bullet placed squarely behind the shoulder and 
half-way up the shaggy side did not, I found, produce the instan- 
taneously fatal and desired effect. It was only when I discovered 
that the heart of a buffalo is situated low down and just above the 
breast-bone that I effected a clean and humane kill. 

So with the great pachyderms such as the elephant and the 
rhino, it is not always possible to reach the heart. The size and 
the thick ‘armour-plated”’ hide of the animal may effectively guard 
its vitals at particular angles, even with the most powerful of modern 
rifles. This, particularly in the case of the elephant, necessitates 
accurate knowledge of exactly where the small brain is concealed 
within the great skull, so that a fatal shot, more particularly through 
the forehead, when, for example, the animal is charging, may be 
successfully delivered. 

Leaving now these somewhat special and particular unwritten 
laws of the sport, let us briefly glance again at some more general 
maxims. We have noted that big-game hunting is essentially a 
solitary sport. I am not much in favour of two men even deer- 
stalking together, though doubtless a party of two or more may not 
only stalk different beats of the same forest at the same time, but 
also, and commonly, share camp and retinue in hunting expeditions 
further afield. But the actual hunt or stalk is an individual, solitary 
act. We do it best one by one. And yet some social laws of good 
fellowship and sporting etiquette here and there and now and then 
come into play. There is, for example, the hunter’s law of “first 
blood.” The hunter who first wounds the deer shall own it, even if 
it be finally killed by another, provided the death be compassed the 
same day. The law occasionally operates a little hardly, as the 
following instance in my own experience will show. A party of us 
were camped in the Rockies many years ago. Game was plentiful. 
Our immediate object was to get some really good wapiti heads. 
One fine day two of our party of four rifles went out with one of our 
hunters to bring in a fair 12-point head killed the previous day. As 
luck would have it they jumped, en route, from a small patch of 
pine timber in a secluded valley, a magnificent old bull wapiti 
carrying, as it turned out, almost a record head, The younger of 
the two riflemen fired hastily from the saddle, and by the merest 
chance, for he was an inexperienced sportsman and an indifferent 
rifle-shot, shot the old bull through the thigh. The other sports- 
man, a fine shot and good hunter, promptly dismounted, and 
shooting more carefully from on foot a few seconds later, killed the 
bull clean as he ran across the valley. There was no manner of 
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doubt that the second sportsman actually killed this fine head—a 
I4-point 62-inch trophy. On the other hand, the first shot un- 
doubtedly drew blood, though it inflicted no serious injury. There- 
fore the youthful sportsman who fired it claimed the head by 
hunter’s right, and the claim could not legally be disputed. The 
point, I remember, was referred to me by the disputants, and I felt 
quite unable to deny the technical soundness of the claim, though 
my broad sense of hunter’s equity was grievously violated. 

Possibly the hunter's right of “ first blood” is descended from 
prehistoric times, when our far-distant ancestors did their killing 
with stone implements and pitfalls, 

When the moose 
And the reindeer roared where Paris roars to-night ; 

which reminds me of the Norwegian hunter's story of the elk and 
the pitfall. A prehistoric native of the Throndhjem Amt once 
wounded an old bull-elk in the Gula Valley with the spear or bow- 
and-arrow of those days, and in his pursuit drove the animal into 
one of the pitfalls then made in convenient passes for the very 
purpose of entrapping these great deer. I can personally vouch for 
the existence of these pitfalls, for the outlines of them are plainly 
visible to-day in many convenient spots in the elk-forest of which 
I am at present the lessee. But the incident narrated gave rise 
to a very pretty quarrel. To whom did the entrapped elk by 
unwritten law belong? To the original hunter or to the owner of 
the pit? The difficulty in this particular case was promptly solved 
by the unwritten law of the stronger hand. The pit-owner was 
slain, and the hunter took the elk. 

Let us hope we now live in an age of better reason and more 
enlightened equity, when in big-game shooting, as in other affairs 
of life, the higher unwritten laws of good fellowship, moderation, 
and manly restraint shall always prevail. 
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FLYING FENCE 


HOW ’CHASERS AND HUNTERS JUMP wo 


BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


THE Editor suggested to me that a particularly interesting series of 
photographs might (with luck) be taken showing how ’chasers and 
hunters respectively jump their fences. The commission was not an 
easy one to fulfil, but I have diligently set to work at it, and here 
are the results. The actual movements are necessarily much the 
same in both cases; it is chiefly the speed that makes the difference, 
and this, readers who know the subject will understand, would be 
more marked if I could have secured shots at a Grand National 
field, when the horses would be going much faster than they were 
when brought out and jumped for my—and the readers’—edification. 
The hunters took their fences at hunting speed, the chasers were 
going at a sharp gallop, but not racing, which accounts for their 
jumping bigger, in the sense of height, than they would otherwise 
have done. The typical weight-carrier, on short legs, compact and 
wiry, with good flat bone and powerful hocks, gallops—like a hunter, 
and more or less bucks over his fences; but change saddles on to the 
‘chaser, feel the long easy stride of the thoroughbred under you, and 
the difference is that between a motor car taking unkindly to bad 
roads anda flying machine gliding through the air. The ’chaser 
skims over, the hunter is more jerky. 
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“CHASER GALLOPING UP TO FENCE 


When the near hind leg comes to the ground the horse will rise 


RISING AT BANK AND DITCH 
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FLYING THE OPEN DITCH-—-HIND FEET HAVE JUST LEFT THE GROUND 


From their first lessons the two animals are asked to jump 
their fences in different style. It is the ’chaser’s business to learn 


to fly them in his stride; not to dwell in taking off or landing; to 
exhaust himself as little as possible by gliding low over the fly- 
fences; he brushes through the thickest ‘‘ regulations” with his 


FLYING THE DROP FENCE 
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LANDED OVER DROP FENCE 


Note: a horse always lands on one foot slightly before the other comes down 


chest, he flies the banks, or at most kicks them, and changes like 
greased lightning ’”’ off the top of a “‘double.”” In a short time the 
‘chaser knows his fences, there are no surprises in store for him as 
there are for his hunting ‘‘ cousin,” and he has to perfect himself at 
galloping over them with the least waste of time and energy. 


OVER 
Hind legs have landed, fore legs are lifting to gallop on 
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"CHASERS AND HUNTERS JUMP 


THE LEADING HORSE SHOWS POSITION OF HIND LEGS ON LANDING 


Tne fore feet land first, the hind feet land within about twelve inches of the fore feet 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 'CHASER AND HUNTER 


The hunter jumps cleanly over the fence—the ‘chaser, leading, has brushed through and gained, 
although they started level, close to the obstacle, and took it at a slow canter 
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Anyone who has watched horses racing must have noticed the 
enormous difference between ’chasing and hunting methods. If an 
animal dwells at his fences, or jumps too big, he will lose two or 
three lengths at every fence from the horse that ‘‘ goes on.” 

The first business of a hunter is to be temperate and handy ; 
he must put up with a great many things that would ruin the 
temper of a hot-blooded thoroughbred. He must be able to take 
his fences from a stand or at any hunting pace; and be willing 
sometimes to await his turn with manners—in fact, be as handy as 
a good polo pony. In crossing country the fences are not made 
for the hunter, and a leg to spare or an extra spring will often be 


HUNTER RISING 


necessary to carry him safely over some unforeseen difficulty. He 
must be intelligent, for he will frequently be required to use his 
brains for two. A good performer will jump cleanly and not 
chance a doubtful fence that may conceal a stiff bit of timber or 
a strand of wire. 

The way hunters are generally schooled in Ireland is to put on 
a cavesson with a long rope attached to the centre ring, and the 
youngsters are then taken for long walks across country. The 
trainer, having chosen his place in a fence, jumps over first, leaving 
the rope slack. A boy walks behind in case the colt is inclined to 
pull back on the rope. Easy fences are chosen to start with, and 
horses soon develop confidence in themselves, of course learning to 
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take everything from a stand. If they fall (which they very seldom 
do with no bad hands to throw them down) so much the better ; it 
makes them more careful next time; no one is any the worse, and 
the colt learns to take care of himself. 

It is also excellent exercise for the trainer, and after a few 
jumps one has to be pretty smart over the fence or the colt follows 
a bit too ‘‘ adjacent ” to be comfortable. Some of them thoroughly 
enter into the fun of the proceedings, and land over with a buck 
and squeal of pleasure; others do not take quite so kindly to the 
business, but they always have to jump in the end, even if it requires 
half an hour to get them over. They will respect you all the more 


PECKING BADLY 


for it, and will not be seen afterwards refusing in the hunting-field, 
unless they have a “‘ refuser”’ in the saddle. 

I remember an amusing incident which happened when I was 
schooling a colt over the Tipperary country. He had done very 
well in his first school, so I chose out a difficult line of country. We 
came to a perfectly straight, narrow-topped bank, with a deep ditch 
on the near side; but he refused to look at it for some time, and 
then quietly trotted forward, and—popped down into the ditch, 
only his head being visible above ground. He cocked a most 
expressive eye at me—only, as it struck me at the time, wanting a 
bowler hat tilted on the side of his head anda straw in his mouth to 
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COMING UP TO BUSH FENCE 
The brown mare is crouching to spring when the off hind foot comes down 


complete the effect of his cute expression, and of course he would 


have been dressed in a loud check, and canary waistcoat, with 
riding-breeches very tight about the knee. However, just as I 
was wondering where I should get ropes to haul him out, he settled 


RISING 
Note how close to a fence a hunter takes off and rears himselt upright 
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FLYING A FOUR-FOOT BUSH FENCE 


the question by jumping out; although, as the ditch just fitted him, 
it remains a mystery how he managed to do so. After that he took 
the ditch and bank in fine style, and I imagine it was pure 


impudence on his part that decided him to jump into the ditch. 
He turned out a brilliant fencer, and never gave me a fall the whole 
season, which over that country is a good record for a youngster. 


LANDING OVER AND RISING AT NATURAL FLY FENCE 
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LANDED AND LANDING 


Most of the photographs of hunters were taken going over a 


made-up fence of furze, a little over four feet high. The hunter 
takes off close to the jump, rears himself in a more upright position 
than the ’chaser, and lands over with not much to spare; the 


POSITION JUST BEFORE THE FORE LEGS STRAIGHTEN OUT TO LAND 
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‘chaser over the same fence took off further away on a slant, and 
landed over fifteen feet. 

The photographs of the ‘chasers jumping over and landing 
were taken at a drop fence which consisted of a natural bank and 


THE STABLE COMPANION TAKING THE OPEN DITCH 


ditch, with furze bushes on the take-off side, and a good drop down 
over the bank and ditch into a field on a lower level. This, of 
course, they fly. Measured from the marks of hind feet taking off, 
‘with a rope over the fence to the fore feet landing, the distance 
was twenty-three feet. 

The ’chasers are here jumping an open ditch with bank and 
furze on the landing side. The fences look too small in the 
illustrations, and the ditches do not show their width, which the 
following sections drawn to scale will make clear. 


DROP FENCE OPEN DITCH 


Take off 4 ft. from bank; land over 9 ft. Over the open ditch they take off 1 ft. 6 in. or 
or more. more from the board, and land over 8 ft. or g ft. 
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The white object in the pictures is a very small terrier that 
races round after the horses, and takes short cuts across the fields 
to try to jump the fences with the ’chasers, yelling and squealing 
frantically all the time. The photograph shows him flying the 
open ditch ; it is an enormous jump for such a small dog, but he 
clears it, and always falls into the furze bushes on the top of the 
bank; he struggles out of these with fearful squeals, and scoots 
down the field to get to the next fence. 
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CRICKET v. GOLF 
COMPILED BY HOME GORDON 


It would be difficult to find a more fascinating subject of contention 
than how far golf and cricket react upon one another. Whether 
one is superior to the other has been discussed in pavilions and club- 
houses, in smoking-rooms, and wherever two or three votaries are 
gathered together. The differences between the two sports, how- 
ever, cover so wide a range that the matter appears to be one which 
commands even more general attention, and it is therefore believed 
that exceptional interest will be felt in the views of the distinguished 
experts whose opinions are here collected. 

In obtaining these, as the following pages will show, I have 
proved singularly fortunate; and whilst it seems better to let each 
give his own views at the risk of a little repetition, personally J am 
surprised to find what divergence of opinion and what a wide range 
are revealed. To those who have so kindly responded to my terse 
application, not only my own thanks but those of all the readers of 
the Badminton Magazine can most gratefully be tendered. It is 
a curious fact that the busiest were as a rule those who replied with 
the greatest promptitude. A few who kindly promised to write are 
behindhand with their copy, and unfortunately there is not time to 
wait for their contributions to a topic which will now find an echo 
in countless other localities in the immediate future. 

Naturally the very first opinion which would be asked for on 
such a theme is that of the Prime Minister, for Mr. Arthur Balfour 
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always steals an hour to have a glimpse of any big match at Lord’s, 
and he has done more for the wider propagation of golf than any 
other contemporary. It is a matter for regret but not for surprise 
that his private secretary should write: ‘‘ For reasons which he 
thinks will occur to you he has been obliged to lay down a rule of 
general application to refuse all such requests. To maintain a rule 
of this kind in some instances and to violate it in others would of 
course destroy all the value which such a rule possesses.” 

I feel sure that had Mr. Balfour been in Opposition instead of 
in Office he would not have applied the gag to his own opinions, even 
though effected in so reasonable a manner. Mr. Balfour did, how- 
ever, kindly contribute a chapter to the Badminton volume on 
Golf, and in the volume of the Haddon Hall Library which deals 
with golf and cricket the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton states: ‘A leading 
statesman who is also a golfer, but not a cricketer in the sense of an 
actual player, has recently made a speech in Scotland in which he 
gives sundry reasons for placing golf above cricket as a game. 
Mr. Balfour has urged with great truth that it is impossible to say 
that a man would go to Lord’s or the Oval to enjoy scenery as he 
would, presumably, to North Berwick. Golf is no doubt a better 
game for the middle-aged and old and for busy men; the middle- 
aged and old are too short in the wind for cricket, the busy man has 
not the time. Mr. Balfour was undoubtedly right in this, but he 
prudently left out of the discussion the relative merits of the two 
games for youth and young men up to thirty years old, and on this 
ground I may be excused if I hold that cricket bears the palm.” 
Here is not only the opinion of one of the authors of the Badminton 
volume on Cricket, but also indirectly that of the Prime Minister, 
and I trust the latter will forgive this quotation as corollary to his 
official refusal. 

Next to Mr. Balfour, the opinion which would be most generally 
desired is that of the Colonial Secretary. Of course Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton is too fully occupied with Parliamentary business to be 
able to give his views at any length, but with his wonted kindness 
he sends one trenchant sentence: that whilst golf has never affected 
his cricket, cricket has undoubtedly had a bad effect on his golf. 

Among Members of Parliament few are more prominent in golf 
than Mr. Eric Hambro; but it is not so generally known that he is 
not only fond of cricket, but has an annual and most enjoyable 
cricket week, eagerly anticipated by his cricketing friends, in which 
he always takes a personal part, often with distinction. He gives 
as his personal experience that playing golf is an aid to cricket; he 
always finds he can play cricket best when he is “in form” at 
golf. It is his conviction that golf does not interfere with cricket. 
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Cricketers who take up golf are not aided in learning the latter by 
their practice in the former game; whilst, on the contrary, he has 
often noticed that golfers who take up cricket generally seem to get 
on very well at that game. 

It was this opinion that induced me to write to that champion 
golfer J. H. Taylor, who answered: ‘‘I am afraid my views will be 
of little use to you, for the simple reason that I cannot, even by the 
greatest stretch of imagination, be termed a cricketer, much as I 
should like it. Golf absorbs practically every moment of my work- 
ing life from the 1st of January to the 31st of December; but I 
confess to having moments of regret sometimes when I think I can- 
not devote a little time to practise cricket, so that I could perhaps 
cut a less weird figure than I do at my one and only match of the 
year, Cricketing Golfers v. Golfing Cricketers.” It will be noticed 
that in this genial note he adroitly evades the whole question; none 
the less, I am extremely obliged to him for a very neatly-worded 
answer. 

Lord Granby, one of the best of all-round sportsmen, who is 
the outgoing President of M.C.C., responds with an essay of the 
highest value: 

“Time only permits me to answer with brevity your ques- 
tions as to my views of the relative merits of golf and cricket, 
and as to whether practice of one game interferes with skill in 
the other. 

“Touching the first point I consider both games excellent. 
That goes almost without saying. But I put cricket on a far higher 
level than golf. For this reason: First, it is a game which requires 
a man to possess a fair amount of physical courage and endurance, 
as well as skill. It is no joke to stand up to really fast bowling on a 
bumpy wicket, nor is it an easy task to keep wicket well on such 
occasions ; and these are only two instances out of many. 

** Golf, on the other hand, is a game wherein the most timid can 
find no cause for alarm, unless they are ‘ driven into’ by the players 
behind them, or are placed in danger by the erratic play of their 
own opponent. 

*‘ Secondly, both games require that a man should keep complete 
control of his temper, if he is to play well and thoroughly. But 
whereas in golf a man has in most cases to consider only himself, 
or at most one partner, in cricket a player should never forget that 
there are ten others whose interests are, or should be, identical with 
his own, and that consequently he must subordinate his own feelings 
to the general welfare of his eleven. 

“ Golf has one great advantage over cricket, namely, it can be 
played long after a man has been compelled by physical disabilities 
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and age to give up cricket, and it is generally practicable to handicap 
players of the most diverse skill and years, so as to enable them to 
make a possible match of it. This is, of course, an impossibility at 
cricket. 

‘*To sum up briefly : Golf is a selfish game, generally speaking, 
without any elements of personal danger or discomfort. Cricket is, 
when played in the right spirit, an unselfish game, with that small 
touch of physical risk in it which every sound and healthy young 
Englishman ought to consider as giving an added zest to a most 
noble sport.” 

Immediately upon this may follow the thoughtful view of Sir 
Henry Seton-Karr, M.P., who, for experience in all kinds and 
descriptions of sport, is second to none either in or out of the 
House of Commons, and who is as much at ease with his pen as 
with his gun: 

‘“‘ There is no doubt in my mind that cricket is the finer game of 
the two, considered purely as a game. It possesses more variety 
and interest, both to watch and to play, than golf, and requires more 
all-round activity and physical fitness on the part of the players. Also 
it possesses the great merit of combination, and necessitates the 
moral discipline of playing for one’s side rather than for one’s self, 
and subordinating purely selfish and personal objects to the general 
good of the eleven. On the other hand, golf, in my opinion, is an 
infinitely better pastime for busy men, besides being a more difficult 
game to play really well than cricket ; the evidence of this latter 
fact being that the proportion of first-class golfers to the total 
number of players is relatively much smaller than that of cricketers. 
The winners of the open and amateur golf-championships are a very 
small class, and the same names appear again and again as winners 
and runners-up. Cricket, in short, is pre-eminently the game for 
boys at school and young men at college, but golf is the game of a 
lifetime, to be played, so to speak, from (almost) the cradle to the 
grave. It requires only two for a game, and two hours for a round, 
during which time each player, playing his own ball, is playing all 
the time. Cricket takes twenty-two men, and from one to three 
whole days, according to the class of the match. Also any individual 
cricket-player may spend a good part of that time in enforced idle- 
ness watching his side making runs, or in the comparative tedium of 
fielding in a subordinate post where there is not much to be done. 
It is therefore obvious that cricket is no game for hard-worked pro- 
fessional men ; while the busiest individual can, if he desires, always 
get a match at least one day or half-a-day in the week for a round 
or two on the nearest links. 

‘Golf, in my opinion, is also a more social game than cricket. 
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It entails membership of a club with a large selection of players to 
choose from, and permits of conversation and social intercourse of a 
more free and easy character, particularly during an after-luncheon 
foursome on a summer afternoon, than is usually compatible with 
serious cricket. Doubtless it also provides a permanent and 
severe discipline for the nerve and temper of all who play the game, 
even occasionally, in a serious spirit. 

*“ Another advantage of golf over cricket is that golf-players ofa 
widely different class can play together, by handicap, with mutual 
pleasure, in a manner impossible in cricket. Whether the practice 
of cricket interferes with skill in golf, or vice versd, is an arguable 
point. The old class of golfers used to maintain that no one could 
play a first-class game of golf who had not learnt the game young, 
and devoted a large part of his spare time to it. But many good 
cricketers who in their later years took to golf have rapidly become 
good second-class players, and some nearly first-class. Their style 
has usually been distinguished by a short swing and strong play 
from the forearm. There can be no doubt that practice in either 
game must be good for the other up to a certain point, as teaching 
eye and hand to work together. But I cannot at the moment 
recall any case of a man who has been really first-class both in 
cricket and golf. Personally I should be inclined to doubt the 
possibility of such a combination in any one individual. There 
may be one or two very exceptional cases. A really first-class golfer 
is sut generis, the gradual result of all-round physical development 
and fitness, produced by and combined with constant practice 
from an early age, endowed with a sound nerve and strong will, 
but preferably neither imaginative nor highly intellectual. So 
may he hope, with luck, and through a searching test of all his 
powers, to win through four or five days of an open or amateur 
championship.” 

Quite fresh light is thrown on the subject by the decidedly 
uncommon views of the Hon. and Rev. Edward Lyttelton, the 
newly appointed Head-master of Eton: ‘Cricket is a game in- 
finitely removed from golf, as it involves corporate action, in which 
the latter is almost wholly wanting. Also, there is a far more vital 
kind of attack and defence at cricket, due to the fact that a ball has 
to be dealt with while in motion. On the other hand, for practical 
purposes, when middle-life has begun to creep on, golf supplies an 
enormous need, and, if not allowed to become a tyrant, is one of the 
very best helpmeets to life. There is one economic result of golf 
which, perhaps, ought to be taken into account by those who are 
interested in such subjects: it prolongs the life of idle as well as 
industrious men, I should think, by nearly twenty years, and it is 
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probable that during that time the said individuals do little to make 
return for the large amount of the earth’s produce which they 
consume. This, however, does not affect the question of its being 
a magnificent pastime after forty years of age. About ‘boys,’ 1 
should advise any youngster’s father to teach him the swing before 
he is ten years old, and then discourage his taking it up till he is 
thirty, the grand object being that he should have something 
in which he can improve after he is forty, when all other games 
out-of-doors tend to remind him of decay.” 

The vast majority of Old Etonians undoubtedly anticipated 
that Mr. A. C. Benson would be the successor of Dr. Warre. His 
name has been so much before the public, both in this respect and 
as co-editor of the letters of Queen Victoria, that his opinion 
will be eagerly read, though he does not himself think that it 
would be highly convincing. So he passes on to the branch of 
the subject on which he must be regarded as one of the greatest 
living authorities.: “If golf came very much into fashion at a 
school, it would tend to injure the cricket. They are both games 
that demand a considerable expenditure of time, and it would be 
difficult to combine them. One does not want to injure the 
cricket, yet one does want boys to play games which they enjoy.” 
Exactly, and for some of the lower boys, whose latent aptitude 
for cricket has little chance of being really coached, it is made 
a penance before they realise how great a pleasure it can become ; 
the early disgust thus inspired is ineradicably detrimental to 
their future success, and often to their subsequent participation 
in matches. 

Mr. Frank Newnes (who, by the way, is a Parliamentary 
candidate), after a distinguished University career as a golfer, has 
now become a scratch man in the London Press Club, where golf 
is of no mean order. His views are of special interest, not only 
because he is the youngest of those who have lent aid to this article, 
but also because he draws a distinction between the method of 
‘* addressing the ball” in the two games. 

“IT do not find that the games of cricket and golf help each 
other; in fact, on the other hand, they interfere with each other. 
In cricket the main thing is to play with a straight bat and to 
keep the ball down, while with golf one plays with a sloping club 
and endeavours to hit the ball up. A golf swing is done with the 
body, while the cricket stroke is done chiefly with the arms, 
and thus you have at golf what is called the ‘cricketer’s style,’ 
which is not, from a golfer’s point of view, a correct style. 
Golf, I always think, has this great advantage over cricket: 
when you start out with a good match and ona good course for a 
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day’s play, you know that, whether you play well or badly, whether 
you have good luck or bad luck, you will be playing golf shots 
and hitting the ball all day; but when you start out for a day’s 
cricket, you never know that you may not be bowled in the first 
few overs, or at the best be batting for twenty minutes, and then 
for the rest of the day sit in the pavilion, and, if you are no bowler, 
spend your time in fielding—i.c., picking up the ball and throwing 
it in for other men to play with.” 

Mr. Newnes of course wrote purely as a golfer. Here follows 
Mr. Ronald McNeill, late Editor of the St. Fames’s Gazette, and 
Conservative candidate for West Aberdeenshire at the next General 
Election. I have a vivid recollection of his particuiarly energetic and 
keen fielding for Harrow v. Eton in 1880, and of late years he has in 
his journalistic capacity exercised a judgment that makes his views all 
the more valuable, especially as they are so rarely obtained : 

‘** The only idea I myself have on the comparison is that cricket 
has the great advantage over golf of being a sociable game. Instead 
of spending your hours alone with a caddie, you are, whether in the 
field or while watching your own side bat from the pavilion, in the 
society of your fellow cricketers; and in country cricket—second 
class, such as I.Z., F.F., Incogniti, and similar club matches (which 
is, I think, the pleasantest sort of cricket)—you generally combine 
also the pleasure of ladies’ society, lunch, tea, etc., etc. 

‘I think it will be a great mistake if—as I hear there is some 
danger at some schools—golf becomes more popular at the schools 
than cricket. For golf may be made the pretext for ‘ loafing ” with 
its attendant mischief, while cricket cannot. 

“1 know many good cricketers who are also keen golfers, and I do 
not think their opinion is that playing either game interferes with 
skill in the other. Golf has of course the advantage of not being so 
dependent on weather ; it can be played all the year round, and is 
not so quickly knocked out of a man by Anno Domini.” 

Few men work harder than Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P. 
He has responded in the most good-natured fashion, and a feature 
of his reply is the praise he devotes to that capital institution, team 
matches at golf, an excellent thing we should all like to see developed 
on a bigger scale: 

“The reason why I think golf is such a good game is that it is 
possible to play it when cricket is impossible, both on account of the 
time that cricket takes, and the difficulties that our old enemy, A.D., 
always puts in our way—I don’t for a moment think that golf is as 
good a game for boys or young men as cricket. 

‘*Golf is a much more selfish game; and though it is a fine 
teacher of the necessity of self-control, and also I believe is the 
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finest nerve tonic you can get, it must always be remembered that 
in golf you are playing for yourself, whereas at cricket you are 
playing for your side. For this reason I regret that the old- 
fashioned foursome is going out, as many a man was a far better 
foursome player than in a single match, simply because he under- 
stood playing for his side. But golf has this great advantage over 
cricket: you are always batting, you can’t be bowled first ball. 
You never have to hang about the pavilion while your side make 
the runs, or field out all day long without getting a knock. 

“Tama great advocate of the friendly team match at golf, as 
played by the House of Commons, the Bar Golfing Society, and 
others. 

“It is not necessary always to have a scratch side. Get two 
teams as near level as you can, and then you will get the best 
out of golf that you can get, and the highest praise I can give 
it is to say that it reminds one of the good old days when 
one played club cricket matches, and no one can want better days 
than those. I only wish that someone would devise a means 
of making golf a little cheaper to play.” 

In this last phrase Mr. Marshall Hall opens up what ought 
to furnish matter for a separate article. Considerations of space 
absolutely forbid it to be dealt with now, although it is a thing on 
which all amateurs will be found cordially agreed. 

To deal with Cricket v. Golf, and not obtain the views of 
a great Scotch votary of the latter, would have been an anomaly. 
It is natural at once to think of Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville, for 
it will be remembered that, besides his great skill as a golfer, he was 
also an excellent wicket-keeper and a very attractive bat. Both 
in 1880 and 1882, when the Australians visited Edinburgh, he went 
in first for Scotland ; and if, like greater cricketers, on the former 
occasion he had the misfortune to be enrolled in the worshipful 
company of spectacle-makers, on the latter occasion he showed 
capital form, as he did in an admirable innings I saw him play 
at Lord’s, somewhat more recently. It will be noted that in the 
final phrase of his letter he suggests the mutual link between 
the two: 

‘“‘T cannot say that I like one game better than the other. I think 
that each is best in its own season. Golfis not a game which should 
be played in the height of summer, as the ground gets hard and 
cracked, the grass gets long and rank, the putting-greens like glass, 
so that all the finer points of the game disappear; added to which the 
walking exercise is not violent enough in very hot weather, and one 
consequently gets slack; whereas cricket is at its best under the 
above conditions, and therefore anyone who is still able to play both 
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games should stick to cricket in summer. Golf, on the other hand, 
has its advantages over cricket in that it can be played all the year 
round, and practically all one’s life. You are always in at golf, which 
most amateurs enjoy, and one bad stroke early in the game does not 
send one back to the pavilion to perhaps sit and watch others play 
the game all day. Another argument in favour of golf is that you 
can arrange a match more easily, fewer players being required, and 
it only takes one day, as against two or three days at cricket, which 
is a matter of importance, especially to business men. The fact also 
that one’s mind has to be kept on the game so continuously helps to 
drive all other cares away for the time being. 

** With regard tothe practice of one interfering with the other, 
I am of opinion that if the two games are played at different times 
of the year, they do not interfere with each other at all, pro- 
vided of course that you have learned to play the two games to a 
certain extent. In fact, I think that the one game often helps the 
other. Take for example the pull stroke at cricket; I am sure golf 
helps one very much for that and such-like strokes, while on the 
other hand the use of the forearm and wrist, which one uses so much 
at cricket, and thus strengthens and develops, is most useful to the 
golfer in keeping his shots straight. The principal reason, however, 
in my opinion, why the two games should not be played at the same 
time, is that the weight of a cricket bat and golf club are so different 
that it makes it difficult to time the stroke in either game, and, of 
course, I think that timing is the great secret in both games.” 

I would never presume to sum up the views of all the foregoing 
eminent authorities, more especially when these reveal very natural 
divergences of opinion. But in conclusion I am able to add one 
more specially valuable opinion. Mr. G. W. Beldam is not only 
a fine cricketer and an ardent golfer, but he approaches both sports 
from the theoretical side. By means of his camera he has materi- 
ally developed the general knowledge of golfers and cricketers in 
connection with their favourite pastimes ; and whilst the part he is 
playing is far from finished, I feel it is only a just tribute to say that 
he has already lent imperishable and unique assistance to both siles 
of the present amicable controversy. It is with his views, which he 
judiciously confines to personal experience, that this article, after a 
fresh expression of thanks to all the notable contributors, can 
most fitly be concluded; and though they were forwarded to me at 
particularly short notice, without Mr. Beldam having seen any of 
the other responses to my invitation, owing to what he has person- 
ally achieved I venture to think that they form an appropriate 
summing up before we look to the verdict of the jury, which is, of 
course, the opinion of our readers. 
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“It is rather difficult for me to say why I like cricket. In quite 
my early days the game seemed to draw me towards it, and even 
before I was old enough to see or understand the splendid lessons to 
be learnt, which fit one better for the battle of life, morally and 
physically, I was bound fast in a willing allegiance. 

“I place it easily first, not because it is our national game, but 
because, speaking personally, I have learnt, and am still learning, 
far more lessons of self-control and unselfishness than can be learnt 
from any other game. I think that cricket has played a far greater 
part in building up our national character than can ever appear on 
the surface. More than any other game, it tends to bring out all 
the best in the boy and man, and to teach them lessons which in all 
probability they would never have had the opportunity of learning, 
at the most important part of their lives. Apart from the fact 
that I Jove the game, that it draws me irresistibly towards it, 
this is why I like the game of cricket, and think it easily the king 
of games. 

“Why do I like golf? Until I had the misfortune to acquire a 
loose cartilage I always looked upon golf as a kind of antiquated 
game (never having seen it played), fit only for old men. One 
day a Scotchman gave me a club and a ball, and from that day 
I was a converted man. Though cricket was to me the game 
of games, I soon felt the powerful fascination of trying to time a 
stationary ball. 

‘* Besides, I thought golf would be just the game to replace 
cricket when it became a toil rather than a pleasure. I am hoping 
this may be many years hence, but one never can tell—and then it 
will be much nicer to have a game one knows something about, 
than to have to learn a new game quite late in life. Though golf 
has many lessons to teach, it cannot be in my mind compared with 
cricket. Except in the foursome, which gives the best opportunities, 
there is not the wholesome element of playing for one’s side intro- 
duced. With Charles Kingsley I agree: if cricket is the king, then 
golf must be the queen of games. And—why do I like it? Because 
it is so much more difficult than it looks; and that, I think, is why 
cricketers are taking it up as they are doing. 

*“‘ As regards the question, ‘ Do I think the one interferes with 
the play of the other?’ Ican only answer that my own experience is 
that golf does not interfere with cricket, but one game of cricket will 
cause trouble to golf. The most difficult time is when one overlaps 
the other, but especially when golf is ending and cricket beginning. 
I go so far as to say that golf helps one’s cricket. It taught me to 
think about the game, and enjoy it with my mind as well as my 
body. It keeps the muscles lithesome for cricket, and the eye in 
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good training. I do not think both games should be played at the 
same time—golf in the spring, autumn, and winter, cricket in the 
summer. 

‘“* There are many points of similarity, too numerous to touch on 
here, but I shall never regret taking up golf while I was in cricket 
harness. In conclusion, I would mention that there are two kinds of 
golf—the cricketer’s golf and the golfer’s golf.. The former is played 
by the hitting golfer, the latter by the swinging golfer; and if a 
cricketer has the style of the cricket golfer, his golf will not in all 
probability be troubled by his cricket. It is the cricketer who has 
acquired the golfer’s style who finds cricket trouble his golf—when 
the two are played together,” 
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A CRUISE ON THE “VECTIS” 


BY H. SHELLEY 


A CRUISE ona well-appointed yacht is to many people the ideal of 
all that a holiday possibly could be, especially if they were able to 
select their route and visit the places they most desired to see. If 
they are doubtful of their capacity to stand much tossing in a com- 
paratively small craft, that is of course a slight drawback; but the 
great barrier is the expense, for the luxuriously furnished steam yacht 
is the luxury of the millionaire. How to enable the man of com- 
paratively limited income to enjoy a trip abroad, in a vessel which is 
only affected by really heavy seas, and at a moderate cost? That 
was the question which appeared an exceedingly difficult one to 
answer. Less than a year ago, however, the famous P. & O. 
_Company tackled this problem and solved it in a triumphant manner 
by transforming their Vectis into a cruising yacht; and that the 
innovation has been wholly successful is proved by the fact that as 
each new tour is announced a prompt application for berths is 
necessary if disappointment is to be avoided. Nor is this surprising. 
The Vectis is not a vessel which has been turned into a cruising yacht 
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because it is no longer fit for the ordinary work of a great liner. 
Pleasure yachts, so called, of that type are not unknown to the 
tourist. The Vectis, on the contrary, is one of the best-found boats 
in the celebrated P. & O. fleet, having a registered tonnage of 6,000 
and an equal figure of indicated horse-power, and when the vessel 
was appointed to its new mission as a cruising yacht no expense was 
spared in adapting it to the purpose in view. The cabins, saloons, 
card and recreation, smoking, and music rooms, were specially 
treated to ensure the utmost comfort and enjoyment for holiday- 
makers, and a rule was laid down to the effect that to avoid 
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discomfort the number of passengers carried should be limited to 
the seating accommodation of the saloon. As a consequence of this 
admirable regulation there are never, unless by request, more than 
two persons in one cabin; and further, the limitation of the number 
of passengers also prevents double sets of meals becoming necessary. 
There is another result flowing from the rule which will appeal 
specially to those who have had experience of life on a liner: practi- 
cally no limit is placed on the amount of personal luggage, and as 
this is stored in spacious baggage-rooms it is always accessible 
throughout the voyage. Of course the Vectis includes a fully quali- 
fied medical man on its staff, and there is a full complement of 
stewardesses, stewards, and musicians. 
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With such a vessel, and with such provision made for the com- 
fort of its passengers, it goes without saying that life on the Vectis is 
compact of enjoyment. Whether the start be made from Tilbury, 
as is usual for some cruises, or from Marseilles, as is the case for 
others, even the first day or two at sea need have no terrors for the 
most fearsome, and thenceforward the voyage is so replete with 
novel sights and sounds that its days speed all too swiftly towards 
their close. When in port there are naturally many things to be 
done which fill one’s hours with pleasurable occupation, and when 
at sea deck-games, card-parties, concerts and dances, pass the 
hours all too quickly away. 


A RIVER NEAR JAEGERVAND 


All things considered, then, it is not surprising that foreign 
travel is resuming the place of importance which it once occupied in 
the education of the Englishman. That it has a value exceeding 
even that of compulsory Greek no one can deny. Yet how un- 
accountable its vicissitudes have been! When a journey by sea was 
a certain hazard, and when travel in foreign lands was never with- 
out its perils to life, the ‘‘ grand tour’’ was a recognised part of 
education. But when pirates were swept from the ocean and 
brigands only lived behind footlights, foreign travel seems to have 
lost its charm. Perhaps that is the English way. If there is no 
spice of danger there is no fun. 
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There are two motives which are playing their part in that 
revival of foreign travel which is characteristic of our times. The 
one may be described as educational, the other has its roots in the 
modern passion for sport. 

‘Travel in the younger sort,’’ wrote Bacon, ‘is a part of 
education,” and how vital a part of education it may become those 
who have cruised the Mediterranean on board the Vectis can testify. 


BOULDER CLIMBING 


The names of classic lands, whether of place or person, painfully 
transferred to the memory from the dull pages of lexicon or Greek 
or Latin text, are after all nothing more than names; there is no 
life or local colour about them such as transform them into actual 
factors in our mental life. All this, however, suffers a magic change 
when the eye has had direct vision of that— 


Clime of the unforgotten brave ! 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave ! 
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To sweep along the historic coast of Italy, encompass Sicily’s 
famed shores, and thread the isles of the A2gean Sea—this is to give 
life to one’s classical lore and turn into an enjoyable reality what had 
hitherto been a purposeless dream. An enjoyable reality, be it noted, 
for the actual vision of classic lands takes nothing from their 
enchantment. This is not always the case. Too often scenes 
beheld by the eyes of the imagination undergo a painful disenchant- 
ment when gazed upon by the eyes of the body. It is better for 
some famous spots to remain unknown through actual vision. For 
example, to know the “ Deserted Village” only through the medium 


OPERA HOUSE, MALTA 


of fancy is to have the mind filled with a picture whose charms 
never weary ; to know it through the Lishoy which was its prototype 
is to lose most of the loveliness which the imagination has painted. 
Not so with the lands and isles which have these many centuries 
made the Mediterranean the long-dreamed-of goal of those who 
would stand beside the origins of all that is best in our laws and art 
and literature. 

For one thing, of course, there is the unfailing sunshine which 
bathes these favoured lands in its golden light ; for another, the people 
and their ways strike such an original note that the mind is always 
on the alert and always interested. But, beyond all, the visible 
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memorials of the classic ages are so satisfying in their grandeur and 
their matchless beauty that the imagination, instead of receiving dis- 
appointment from the reality, only gathers new materials to build 
into its dream-pictures of the golden past. To tread the silent 
streets of Pompeii, ‘‘ swept clean by winds and sunlight,”’ is to live 
again amid the Romans who saw the dawn of the Christian era; to 
stand on the Acropolis at Athens, amid the majestic temples of 
ancient Greece, is to gaze upon the veritable cradle of all that is 


CROSSING A COULOIR ON THE ISSKARTIND 


most beautiful in art; and to wander beside the broken columns of 
Girgenti’s temples in Sicily is to pass back to that simple age when 
Castor and Pollux were far more than the incredible myths of a 
schoolboy’s classical dictionary. Such, no doubt, are some of the 
inducements which make the cruises of the Vectis so popular. 

But more remains to be told. Those cruises owe not a little 
of their popularity to the fact that they provide the sportsman 
with opportunities of exercising his skill in novel directions. Take 
Gibraltar, for example, whence some ideal sporting excursions may be 
planned. Though game may be getting scarce in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the Rock, wildfowl still abound on the lagoons in 
winter, and there is first-rate shooting to be had at Las Casa Viejas, 
which can be reached in about eight hours. Moreover, at Estepona 
game is plentiful, and amid the mountains further to the north the 
ibex may be stalked in September and October. As there are no 
hotels it will be necessary to take tents and provisions, but even so 
it may be reckoned that a week’s shooting will not cost more than 
a ten-pound note. 

On the opposite side of the straits, at Tangier, the sportsman 


OSPREY’S NEST IN THE ANDERSDAL 


will find much to occupy him. It goes without saying that fishing 
is to be obtained off the Atlantic coast, bass especially being greatly 
in evidence. During the winter various sports are organised 
at Tangier by the British officials, and in these English visitors are 
always welcome to take part. What further sport is available may 
be inferred from the testimony of Colonel Irby, a well-known 
authority on Morocco. ‘‘ The number of snipe,”’ he says, “in some 
seasons is very great, especially at Masharalhaddar, where, and also 
at Ras Dowra, Larache, Sharf-el-Akab, Martine, near Tetuan, and 
Esmir, near Ceuta, as good snipe and wildfowl shooting as may be 
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wished for can be obtained. In almost all parts of Morocco rabbits 
abound ; and hares are in places plentiful. Woodcocks are sometimes 
tolerably abundant; quails, of course, are in swarms during migration ; 
and there are a great number of little bustard in the vicinity of 
Tangier in small flocks, but they are very wild.” 

In southern Spain, for which Malaga provides excellent head- 
quarters, the sportsman has a wide choice of occupation. Wild 
ducks are plentiful among the marshes near Malaga during the 
winter, as also are woodcock and snipe. For big game the gunner 
must go further afield; and as this is largely preserved, he will 


VIEW FROM THEATRE, TARMEA 


be well advised to secure introductions to some of the grandees. As 
a general rule the Spanish country gentleman may be depended upon 
to offer a cordial welcome to an English sportsman and place his 
preserves unreservedly at his pleasure. 

Concerning the Riviera as a whole there is not much to be said 
from the standpoint of sport. Of course there are certain ‘‘ events” 
which may always be counted upon to provide a large measure of 
enjoyment, such as the yacht-racing, the Nice races, and the inter- 
national pigeon-shooting matches at Monte Carlo; but the individual 
who relies entirely upon his gun and his rod for the bulk of his 
pleasure will not find this district rich in opportunities to exercise 
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them with advantage. Pellucid water and almost constant sunshine 
are not ideal conditions for the angler, even were he not further 
handicapped by the ravages of hordes of poachers; but fishing by 
night, beguiling the shoal by means of flaming torches, has been 
described in these pages. Some sport may, it is true, be had at 
certain seasons in Corsica, to which a steamer runs from Nice once 
a week; but the boasted boar-shooting of that island is a much- 
overrated quantity. 

While splendid sea-fishing may be had at Malta, there is very 
little shooting, save that provided by quails in the spring; but in 
Sicily partridges are plentiful, though not in the neighbourhood of 
Palermo. As with so many of the most popular resorts on the 
Mediterranean, tennis and golf are rapidily securing numerous 
adherents in the Sicilian capital, and racing is beginning to play 
no inconsiderable part in the amusements of the island. In short, 
taking as a whole the various ports at which the Vectis calls, it will 
be seen that the opportunities afforded the sportsman are rich in 
variety. Each cruise has something of a special character to offer, 
and in most cases the time allowed in port is ample for the 
accomplishment of a shooting excursion. 

If, as a part of his ‘‘almost unlimited baggage,” the sportsman 
could take his motor with him on one of these cruises, he would 
open up avenues of enjoyment which are hopelessly barred to those 
who depend upon rail or horses for their transport. This is well 
illustrated by the example of Sicily, which, as Mr. Douglas Sladen 
points out in his new book on the island, presents a most interesting 
field to motorists. The reason is that with his car it is quite easy 
for him to go where other people cannot. The interior of the 
island, in addition to providing much virgin ground for the sports- 
man, is rich in superb mountain scenery and exquisite little 
mountain cities; but they have rarely been explored on account of 
the difficulty of reaching them. Hitherto the visitor to Sicily has 
been content with seeing so much of the country as can be overtaken 
by day excursions from Palermo; but even when those excursions are 
made by rail the trains are so slow and ill-timed that a motor can 
easily accomplish twice the distance in the same time. It is not 
necessary to dwell on the importance of this to the sportsman, nor 
is it needful to point out that what makes for greater enjoyment in 
Sicily will be equally useful in other lands. 

It is a matter of necessity on voyages of this kind that their 
range and duration should, for the convenience of all concerned, 
most of all for that of the traveller, be definitely fixed beforehand ; 
and if the time at one’s disposal on a cruise does not always admit 
of a great amount of sport, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
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thoroughly practical way of forming acquaintance with the various 
localities with a view to more leisured enjoyment in the future of 
their possibilities for rod or gun. 

In any case, and to all classes, whether sportsmen or not, a 
cruise on the Vectis may be commended as an ideal holiday. Even 
to-day there are many famed resorts where the hotel accommodation 
leaves much to be desired, and that consideration has prevented many 
from seeking enjoyment by travel in foreign lands. Such an 
objection does not exist for the Vectis passenger; his floating home 
is also his hotel whether at sea or in port, and he would be hard to 
please who could wish for greater comfort and luxury than it 
provides. 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 


III.—A DECEPTIVE MESSAGE 
BY RAPIER ”’ 


‘‘ THERE never was an easier race to sum up than the Loamshire 
Handicap—that is to say, assuming that the horses are fit and well. 
One stands out by himself, The Viking. As a two-year-old he was 
among the best of a more than average lot, and had he been entered 
for the Derby his chance would have had to be seriously considered. 
He won, however, at Ascot, and again at Goodwood ; but there are 
of course two unaccountable defeats in the autumn to be explained 
away. This is a task we do not for a moment propose to under- 
take. It is obvious that The Viking did not run up to withina 
good 21 |b. of his form; it would be useless to speculate why. It 
is said, however, that he is now himself again, and if so, this handi- 
cap is a mere exercise canter for him. In his absence, or if he has 
really deteriorated, Centrebit stands out almost equally in front of 
the unusually ragged lot engaged. Though he has never won a race 
he has been close up in good company; he is a very useful colt, 
perhaps more than useful, though we think not in the same class 
as The Viking. Nothing else need be seriously considered, though 
Rosamund is reported to have come on. It will be necessary for 
her to have come on a very long way in order to have the remotest 
chance against the two mentioned.” 

It was after dinner at the Carlton Hotel that Winthorpe read 
this in an evening paper, seated, smoking, at a table with Reade, 
the owner of The Viking, and his friend, Hazel. 

“A very sensible little article, I call it,” Winthorpe remarked ; 
“at least I suppose it is. You think so, don’t you?” 
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“Yes, it’s right enough,’’ Reade answered, ‘but I don’t know 
what the fellow means by his references to loss of form—whether 
he’s insinuating anything or not, confound him!” and he endea- 
voured to soothe his indignation with a second liqueur. 

“‘T forget what time your train goes ?’’ Winthorpe observed. 

“It’s 8.5,” the other returned. ‘‘ We drive straight to the 
Downs, and the gallop is to come off at half-past ten. We shall be 
back at the hotel by eleven; so between eleven and a quarter past 
I'll telephone the result to you.” 

“All right, I understand,” Winthorpe said. ‘‘ But if The 
Viking wins, are you sure you would not like me to do anything for 
you?” 

*“ No, my dear fellow, thanks; I’ve arranged all that, but I’ve 
left the three bookies you generally deal with untouched, so that 
you can go and do what you like with them as soon as you get my 
message. And if I tell you to back it, you may be pretty sure it’s 
good enough. But you need not be surprised if you hear that the 
three-year-old is very close up, and if he is he will be well worth 
the four thousand I want for him.” 

None of the three observed how a black-visaged, hook-nosed 
man, seated with his back to them at another table, was eagerly 
straining his ears to catch the conversation. He, Myers, was an 
owner of horses, Centrebit, amongst others, being his property, 
and he had carefully manceuvred to get a seat near enough to the 
little party to hear what was said in the not improbable event of its 
turning on the next week’s meeting. Myers raced in an entirely 
commercial spirit, caring nothing whatever for the sport except as 
an investment. So little interest did he take in it that he seldom 
went to a meeting, though now and then he turned up at Sandown 
or Kempton, with a carriage full of lunch, which he spent the 
afternoon in devouring and distributing, seldom crossing the course 
to the enclosures, so that few men who went racing even knew him 
by sight. : 

** Well,” Winthorpe presently said, “ you will want to go home 
as you have to be away so early. I'll be waiting at my telephone at 
eleven o’clock, and I need not tell you how grateful I am for what 
you are going to do, for, as you know, I have been having a desper- 
ately bad time of late. I should like the three-year-old, but if things 
don’t get better I shall have to sell instead of buying—in fact I’m 
rather in a hole.” 

And so they went to get their coats, Winthorpe took a hansom, 
leaving the other two to stroll off down Pall Mall. 

* He’s a good little fellow,” Hazel said. ‘‘I’m sorry he’s got 
to lose his money.” 
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“So am I,” Reade rejoined, without, however, any very poignant 
suggestion of sympathy in his voice or expression of face. ‘‘ But 
someone’s got to back The Viking. We can’t afford to do it our- 
selves, and he’s the only fellow I can think of. If there’s no money 
for him next week, these infernal newspaper fellows will begin to 
write about his being beaten; and when he wins, as likely as not 
there’d be a fuss. If we can get him toa nice short price and he is 
beaten, as of course he will be, no one can very well say anything. 
It’s the market that gives these things away.” 

** Well, I can only say I’m sorry,’ Hazel went on, ‘‘ but I sup- 
pose it’s got to be done. You're going to let The Rover win the 
gallop to-morrow, I suppose? But, if Winthorpe’s hard up, he 
can’t give you four thousand for it ?” 

‘“No, he can’t, but one of his pals very likely will. That little 
ass Parkinson he’s been about with lately is full of money, I’m 
told. It all fitsin so nicely! Perkins will ride, he knows just what 
he’s got to do, and he is sure to do it cleverly. The Rover will 
beat him a length or so, and then the idea will be that he’sa 
smasher, and that in spite of being just beaten The Viking is sure to 
win on Wednesday. Then we shall get The Viking well backed, 
and, with luck, find someone to pay the price for the three-year-old. 
Of course The Viking not winning his race will discount The Rover 
a bit, but we can explain that away and he won’t be beaten far. 
After being beaten three times, they can’t give the horse much to 
carry in the Hunt Cup, and you know as well as I do what he 
can do when he’s wanted. So we'll go down and have our gallop 
and send him the news.” 

Hazel was not quite without conscience. 

“Well, we might perhaps tell Winthorpe to save on Centre- 
bit ? I don’t want him to go broke,” he said. 

‘** Perhaps we will, later on. We'll see how they bet. There’s 
plenty of time to think about that. Good-night. Waterloo, ten 
minutes to eight sharp in the morning!” 

And the two parted. 

Meantime, Myers still sat at the Carlton, trying to solve an 
exceedingly difficult problem, the solution of which he had not 
reached when he, too, left the restaurant, put his companion in a 
cab—a good-looking woman who was not too well pleased at the 
small effort her silent thoughtful host had made to entertain her— 
and walked off down the street still wrapped in thought. How to 
tempt a man out of his own room at a time when he had urgently 
pressing reasons to be in it, and how to get the free run of the 
place himself—that was the puzzle which perplexed Myers. 

‘““Yes, by Jove! that’s it!” he suddenly exclaimed; ‘that ’ll 
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do! I'll telephone to him in the morning to tell him the gallop’s 
put off for an hour, send him an urgent wire begging him to godown 
to his club, where someone is particularly anxious to see him— 
there’s no reason why he shouldn’t go if he thinks he’s not wanted 
till twelve—then I can call at his flat, tell his man I have urgent 
business with him, and must wait till he comes in, and then with 
luck I shall get the message! ” 

Two years before, when Winthorpe came of age, he had found 
himself master of a handsome fortune, a sheep with golden fleece 
ready to be shorn by any particularly ingenious shearer who might 
devote himself to the task. He had met Reade, and though 
Winthorpe was not exactly a fool, the ingenuity of the other had 
been too much for him. His racing, under Reade’s guidance, had 
made a serious hole in his finances, and thus had incidentally caused 
him to lose a good deal of his keenness for the sport, the more so as 
he was engaged to marry an exceptionally charming girl who had 
no sympathy for his chosen companions; entertained, indeed, much 
distrust and dislike of them. His anxiety was to get back at any 
rate a few of the thousands he had lost; and as, so far, no suspicion 
of Reade had entered his mind, he still believed that he might 
benefit by his false friend’s assistance. 

He was engaged next morning in figuring out a rather melan- 
choly statement of his affairs on a sheet of paper, when a ring at his 
telephone drew him to the instrument. Reade, it appeared, was 
speaking to him from the hotel at Chesterton, the town near to 
which his horses were kept. 

“‘That careless little devil Perkins has missed his train,’ the 
voice said, “‘ can’t get here for nearly an hour; so I shan’t be able 
to ring vou up and teli you what’s happened till about a quarter 
past twelve. I hope it isn’t putting you out ?”’ 

Winthorpe replied that it was all right, he would be waiting for 
the message at the time, and just then his servant entered witha 
telegram: ‘“‘ Want to see you most particularly, shall be at club 
from eleven to half-past. Do come if you possibly can.” So the 
message ran, and it was unsigned, which Myers, from whom of 
course it came—that he likewise had spoken on the telephone will 
be understood—regarded as rather a clever stroke. He had not 
known whose summons Winthorpe was most likely to obey, and 
had shrewdly imagined that the recipient would think of a pre- 
sumptive sender whom he would not like to disappoint. As for 
Winthorpe, if he was not to hear anything from Chesterton till a 
quarter past twelve, there was no use his hanging about his flat ; 
so after another investigation of the ugly array of figures, he strolled 
off to St. James’s Street, wondering which of two or three friends 
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had telegraphed to him and carelessly omitted the signature; and he 
had not been gone many minutes when a ring came at his door. 

**Is Mr. Winthorpe in ?”’ the caller inquired. 

His master was not at home, the servant replied. 

Myers pulled out his pocket-book, looked into it, and presently 
said, ‘‘ I find I haven’t a card—I am Mr. Somerton ”—it was a name 
under which he did business as a money-lender, and would serve as 
well as another—‘‘ and I must see Mr. Winthorpe without delay. I 
understood that he would be at home this morning, and I think I’d 
better wait.” 

‘Certainly, sir; will you step in?” the man politely replied ; 
and Myers entered, was begged to take a chair, and provided with 
a pile of papers which he apparently settled down to read as the 
servant left the room. 

“His anxiety was as to what would happen. Would the servant 
hear the bell of the telephone and come in to receive the message ? 
Was there any means of mitigating the sound? He sat for some 
time looking at the paper without reading it, when the tinkle came, 
and dashing to the instrument he waited for the information he was 
so eager to gain. 

“Is that you, Winthorpe ?”’ came the question. 

“Yes. How have things gone?” Myers replied. 

*‘ Well, The Viking didn’t win, but he was close up. I’m not 
in the least disappointed, for Rover has come on wonderfully the last 
two or three weeks. He’s been doing so well that I expected he’d 
win almost comfortably, but The Viking stuck to him and was only 
just beaten at the finish. It’s quite good enough, and I’m convinced 
that the other’s worth a lot more than what I want for him. They 
came clean away from the other two, Snowflake and Fox, beat them 
thirty or forty lengths, though they were carrying nothing.” 

*‘ And you think I ought to back The Viking ?” 

““T do, indeed. Hawkins has got a line too, says he’s better 
than Chain Mail that won last week. The old man’s wonder- 
fully shrewd, though he’s as blind as a bat, and he gets to hear all 
that’s going on.” 

** All right; many thanks, old fellow. I'll go and do it at once. 
Good-bye,”’ Myers said aloud; and then to himself, ‘‘ That’s exactly 
what I wanted to know! If this Viking of theirs isn’t a good lot 
better than Chain Mail, he won’t beat me, for mine hasn’t been par- 
ticularly busy just of late.” 

Meantime, Winthorpe had been waiting at his club, patiently 
until the half-hour nearly struck, impatiently afterwards. He gave 
his unknown correspondent ten minutes’ grace and then left a message 
with the hall porter saying that he had waited as long as he could, 
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but had an important engagement to keep. Reaching his rooms a 
little before twelve, another tedious period of suspense was before 
him—nothing occurred. He watched the instrument so pregnant at 
times with good news, bad news, and all sorts of surprises, but it 
remained exasperatingly placid. The half-hour struck—what could 
have happened? Reade had said from 12 to 12.15. He waited till 
half past, till a quarter to one, and then rang up the hotel at 
Chesterton. ‘‘Is Mr. Reade there?’ he asked. Burley the land- 
lord replied that he and his friend had been there, but had left about 
an hour before. 

He had been expecting a message from Mr. Reade, Winthorpe 
said, explaining who he was and where he lived. 

‘“ Why, that was the number Mr. Reade had looked up in the 
book, not being quite sure of it, and so he must have telephoned,” 
Burley said. 

‘What time was he back at the hotel ?”” Winthorpe asked. 

‘Tt must have been a little before eleven. He went to the tele- 
phone at once, then he had a sandwich, and drove off to see some 
horses at a farm in the neighbourhood. He was going down to 
Brighton by the 4.30.” 

Winthorpe was puzzled. He had been distinctly warned that the 
message could not reach him before twelve. He had, however, been 
called up at eleven, according to the first arrangement, when most 
unfortunately he was away. How could he ascertain what had taken 
place? Reade was not very likely to have told the landlord much, 
but he might possibly have said something. 

“Did Mr. Reade tell you anything about what he had been 
doing ?”’ Winthorpe asked on the telephone. 

‘No, sir,” came the reply. ‘‘ I made out that he had been to 
see the horses at their work, but he said nothing in particular.”’ 

** He didn’t say anything about a trial, I suppose? Did he look 
pleased?”’ This, Winthorpe thought, might afford some sort of 
clue to what had been going on—if the horse had been beaten, 
Reade’s manner would perhaps have shown disappointment or 
annoyance. 

“Yes, sir, he seemed particular light-hearted, and so did his 
friend ; they were laughing and joking all the time they were here. 
I am sure they were satisfied with what had been going on.” 

This was, at any rate, something to know; but what should he 
do? There was no means of communicating with Reade, who had, 
as well as he could understand, been ringing up an unresponsive 
telephone, and it behoved him to do something; for Reade’s other 
commissioners, he imagined, were already at work; and as he 
supposed that they had a great deal of money to put on, the price 
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would naturally soon shorten. He had not, of course, the least idea 
that he was to have the market all to himself and to put his money 
on a horse who was not intended to win, who was to be stopped 
in the race, as he had been stopped in thetrial. The thing to do, in 
his futile opinion, was to goand back it at once, and off he went 
accordingly. The price was short, for the class of the horse was 
fully recognised. Nothing else but Centrebit was really mentioned 
with the exception of an outside shot now and then at Rosamund, 
both ways, and he was obliged to venture £4,000 to win something 
under rather than over £11,000. 

Reade was accustomed to pass his week-ends out of town; it 
was not until Monday morning that Winthorpe could get speech 
with him, but on that day The Viking’s owner paid him an early visit. 

“Well, are you having a dash ? ” he asked, cheerily. 

“Yes, 1am indeed,” Winthorpe replied, ‘‘and I hope Iam doing 
right, but not hearing from you as arranged I was only guessing. 
Indeed, I only betted because Burley said you seemed to have been 
satisfied with what had been done. There must have been some 
mistake about your telephoning.” 

**T don’t understand you,” Reade rejoined. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by ‘not hearing from me as arranged’ ?” 

There was no doubt about it, Reade was honestly puzzled. 

“Why, I mean, my dear fellow, that you didn’t telephone 
when you said you would. I waited from twelve to a quarter 
to one, then rang up Burley and tried to find out something about 
you, and he thought you had talked to me before. I can’t under- 
stand it!” 

“Twelve to a quarter to one?” Reade said with surprise. 
“T told you from eleven to a quarter past, and it was striking eleven 
when I rang you up. Good heavens, man! you talked to me— 
either I must be mad or you must! I told you what had happened, 
and that you had better go and back the horse, and I gathered from 
you that you were going to.” 

*“* Gathered from me’? Why, I wasn’t here at eleven o’clock. 
Nearly an hour before that a telegram came asking me to go down 
to the club to meet somebody, and as you had rung me up to say 
that you wouldn't have finished before twelve, I went off to see who 
wanted me.” 

Reade shook his head slowly. 

“You are talking riddles,” he said; ‘‘I never rang you up and 
told you anything about twelve. The last communication I had 
with you was when we parted at the Carlton. I told you I would 
let you know between 11 and 11.15 next day what had happened, 
and I did so.” 
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“ Well, I didn’t get your message, simply because I wasn’t here; 
and if anyone replied it was not I!” 

Winthorpe rang for his servant, and asked him if he could recall 
the morning in question. He did so readily. A gentleman had 
come very anxious to see his master, had waited some twenty 
minutes or so and then gone away, saying that he would write. He 
gave the name of Somerton. “Yes, he looked like a gentleman,” the 
man said after some hesitation; but all this really threw no light on 
the subject. Who could have known that a telephone message was 
coming atacertain time? And yet this previous message, which was 
supposed to have come from Reade, saying that the trial was post- 
poned for an hour, wanted a vast deal of explanation. There was 
an insoluble mystery, in fact, which grew more complicated the 
more it was examined. However, the important thing was that the 
horse had been backed; and great was the satisfaction of Reade 
on the morning of the race to find that 2 to I was not obtain- 
able. Winthorpe’s £4,000 had been followed by some big bets from 
his friends, Reade having served his own ends by telling Winthorpe 
that, the stable commission being executed, he didn’t care who 
participated in the good thing. The public followed suit, 7 to 4, 
then 6 to 4 was taken. Centrebit stood at 6 to 1, 13 to 2 in places, 
which well suited Reade and Hazel, who perceived that, Perkins 
having his instructions and being sure to carry them out, Centrebit 
could not be beaten. 

The race need not be described at length. The Viking, it was 
generally agreed, had cruelly bad luck, Perkins not riding with any- 
thing like his accustomed discretion. At the turn into the straight 
he was badly hampered, his jockey pulled out as if intending to come 
on the outside, but—and here it was generally agreed he made his 
mistake—he changed his mind, pulled in again, and waited for an 
opening on the rails until the race was practically over. It was too 
late when he set off in pursuit of the leader, to be beaten two jengths. 
The truth was that Perkins had been hard put to it to prevent 
The Viking from winning easily. He might conceivably, by very bad 
judgment, have made the mess of it at the bend, but his attempt 
to get through on the rails was perceived by experts to be so clumsy 
that some good judges of riding shrewdly suspected what was being 
done, and one of the stewards was more than half inclined to send 
for the jockey and ask him to explain his riding. The horse had, 
however, unquestionably been backed, Winthorpe and some of his 
friends were known to have betted heavily, they were supposed to 
be in the confidence of Reade, who, it was assumed, had betted 
also, and so nothing came of the business, except that the handi- 
cappers made a mental note that The Viking was not to be dropped. 
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Reade had had a very good race, as had Myers. Hazel had 
won more money than he had ever been possessed of before ; but 
poor Winthorpe, disdaining a furtive hint from Hazel that it might 
be judicious to save on Centrebit, stuck to his colours, and went 
down heavily. He dined with Reade at the hotel where he and 
Hazel were staying, and was distinctly glum. The result, The 
Viking being second instead of first, made a difference of £15,000 
to him. 

It was with quite another sort of face that Winthorpe entered 
Reade’s sitting-room next morning. Evidently he had something 
important to say—something which he thought would afford a great 
deal of gratification. 

‘“‘T hope to have to congratulate you in the course of the day, 
old fellow,” he burst out. 

“It is very kind of you; but what about ?” Reade answered, 
looking up in surprise. 

‘““ Why, I believe you have a great chance of getting the race.” 

““Why, what on earth do you mean?” Reade exclaimed, 
momentarily losing his self-possession, and speaking with anxiety 
rather than satisfaction at the prospect. 

‘Parkinson is going to object to the winner; he was fourth, 
you know. He had backed his horse for a lot of money for a place, 
and says he is quite certain to get it.” 

** But what the devil is he objecting about ? Surely everybody 
knows everything that is to be known about Centrebit ? I am afraid 
your friend has found an exceptionally capacious mare’s nest ! ” 

‘*T don’t know what it is,’’ Winthorpe rejoined. ‘‘ He said he 
wouldn’t tell me till he had made sure; but he was as certain as he 
could be, all the same, and said he’d lay me 6 to 4 he got his place 
money. I’m ina hurry, but I thought I would just run in and tell 
you, because I knew how glad you’d be. I'll let you know as soon 
as I hear anything for certain,’ and, with a nod to the pair of them, 
he left the room. 

*“Glad?”’ Reade said. ‘Oh, yes, delighted, of course, after 
taking 6,000 to 1,000 about the winner, and laying just a little against 
my own. A few years ago, if what one hears is true, I might have 
made a little fortune that way ; but it is almost impossible to manage 
now, though I did get a bit. I wonder what Parkinson thinks he 
knows ?” 

‘“* But there can’t be anything in it, can there ?”’ Hazel asked. 

““The most preposterous idea! If there’s a horse everyone 
knows all about, surely it is Centrebit, bred at what you may call 
an historical stud, his dam the dam also of a Derby winner, sold at 
the Duke’s death to the man who has had him ever since. You 
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don’t suppose I’d have a lot of money on a horse unless I was sure 
that it was right, do you?” 

“Who is Myers? I know most people, but I don’t even know 
him by sight.” 

“‘ He's what they call a ‘ financier,’ which may mean anything ; 
and he ‘finances’ under all sorts of names; but his real name is 
Myers, I chance to know—I’ve had dealings with him. He doesn't 
understand much about racing— practically nothing, I expect—but 
he’s a long-headed fellow himself, and his horses are managed by 
Lindsay ; and I needn’t tell you how little likely he is to go wrong. 
I must confess I’m curious to know what Mr. Parkinson has blun- 
dered into, all the same. But it’s mere curiosity ; I’m not anxious.”’ 

can’t imagine,’ Hazel remarked. Centrebit is certainly a 
four-year-old, and he is certainly a chestnut. Do you 1emember the 
objection to Rusticus because he was entered as a chestnut and the 
owner of the second declared that he was a black? As you say, 
with Lindsay looking after the horses there simply couldn’t be a 
mistake about the entry, and we know there couldn’t either about 
the weight. He can’t be in the forfeit list, English or Irish —that 
Irish forfeit list has tripped up more than one man who thought he 
was safe.” 

“Yes, I’ve paid for carelessness about that, but Centrebit has 
never had anything to do with Ireland. I wish Parkinson would 
lay me 6 to 4 about getting his place money, I’d go on taking it till 
the cows came home. I never regarded Parkinson as a genius; to 
be frank, I always thought he was a silly little ass, but I didn’t think 
he was such a silly little ass as that! ”’ 

When they arrived at the course, bookmakers were busy 
offering to bet on the objection, and Reade’s views were confirmed 
by the market, for the ring were offering to lay 4 to 1 that the 
winner got it. 

Laying the odds struck Reade as coining money. It occurred 
to him that he might just as well get another monkey out of the race 
if he could find anyone sufficiently infatuated to bet, and he looked 
about for Parkinson or any of his friends accordingly, in the hope 
that they might be inclined to support their eccentric opinion. At 
last he found the object of his quest. 

“I’m making your fortune, you see,’ 
greeted Reade. 

“‘T hope you are, indeed,” the cther replied untruthfully, 
‘*though I’m bound to say I don’t understand how you are doing it, 
and I am curious to know.” 

** Well, my dear fellow, I think you are certain to get the race 
at any rate,’’ Parkinson answered; ‘‘and I should strongly advise 
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you to take these very liberal odds. They will lay you 4 to 1 against 
yours.” 

‘IT needn’t tell you how much I hope you are right,” Reade 
rejoined, “but I confess I am far more inclined to lay odds on 
the winner. What is it?” 

‘“‘T don’t like to say until I am quite certain. I’ve wired up to 
town for confirmation, though all the same I am as certain as I can 
be. But take my advice and see if Cooper will lay you four 
monkeys.” 

“ You wouldn't like to do it yourself, I suppose? I confess it 
seems to me a good hedge,” Reade asked. 

“TI would, gladly, only I don't like betting witha pal; but if you 
really want to hedge I don’t mind, though I feel sure you will lose 
your money. I persuaded Winthorpe to back yours again.” 

*“Well, put it down,”’ Reade said, ‘‘ 4,000 to 1,000 if you like. 
I’ll lay you 4,000 to 1,000 on Centrebit.”’ And the bet was booked. 

The numbers for the first race were by this time hoisted. 
Betting on it had begun. Reade and Hazel strolled off to the 
paddock to see what was going on; but there was a big field, 
several with evenly-balanced chances. Reade saw nothing to bet 
on, and thought it, on the other hand, a pity not to get a bit more 
out of his certainty; so returning to the ring he quietly asked the 
first big man he came to on the rails what he was doing about 
the objection. The answer astonished him : 

“Why, they are laying 7 to 4 on you, sir; but I’m not betting. 
I think you are sure to get it.” 

Reade was simply thunderstruck. Never had he known such a 
reversal of the odds, and now, too, he began to feel that something 
must indeed be wrong. But he must not show it. 

*‘T wish you were right,” he replied, for of course it had to be 
assumed that he was anxious for the victory of his own horse; 
“but I don’t see that I have a chance. Have you any idea what’s 
supposed to be wrong?” 

“Well, sir, they say something about the horse having been 
foaled abroad. The mare was sent to France, I’m told. I don’t 
know the rule, but a very clever man told me you were sure to get 
the race.” 

Reade did know the rule to which the man referred. There it 
was in black and white. 


FOREIGN HORSES. 


**A horse foaled out of the United Kingdom shall not be quali- 
fied to start for any race until there have been deposited at the 
Registry Office and a fee of 5s. paid on each certificate: (1) Such a 
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foreign certificate, and (2) such a certificate of age as are next men- 
tioned. The foreign certificate must state the age, sex, pedigree, and 
colour of the horse, and any mark by which it may be distinguished, 
and must be signed by the secretary or other officer of some approved 
racing club of the country in which the horse was foaled, or by some 
magistrate, mayor, or public officer of that country.” 

If this had been omitted the objection was necessarily fatal ; 
and, silly little ass as Parkinson might be, for once it presently 
appeared that he had stumbled upon a hard fact. There was no 
mistake about it; Centrebit’s dam, The Safe, had been sent across 
the Channel to visit a sire for whom her owner had especial admira- 
tion. Her foal, Centrebit, had been born in France, and was con- 
sequently a foreign horse, according to the Rules of Racing. Every 
possible ground of objection except this one had been thought of by 
Reade—the fata] flaw had never occurred to him. It was cruel luck, 
he felt—people have such extraordinary views about that sort of 
thing—to lose his money over The Viking; harder still to part with 
what he had lost by laying against his own horse; and perhaps 
hardest of all to have to assume a smile and try to look gratified 
at the congratulations of the jubilant Winthorpe. 

It was the beginning of Reade’s downhill career, and when he 
started he travelled quickly. Winthorpe goes racing with his wife, 
but only bets ponies, and so avoids anxiety. The Rover was dis- 
posed of at the sale of Reade’s horses for 480 guineas, and wins 
selling plates. 
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HONINGHAM HALL 
BY LEO TREVOR 


THE appointment of the Hon. Ailwyn Fellowes to the Presidency of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries gave almost universal satis- 
faction, but in no quarters was the selection of the new Cabinet 
Minister hailed with such lively satisfaction as amongst the farmers 
of England in general and those of East Anglia in particular.! To 
the agricultural mind the choice of the Government having fallen 
on a country gentleman and practical farmer was more than gratify- 
ing. ‘‘They’ve got a man now who knows his job at any rate,”’ 

remarked a Radical grazier in Norwich market, “‘ and that’s more 
sensible than putting an old railway director and an ex-artilleryman 
to run the navy, or handing over the army to an Oxford newspaper 
man.” As to how far Mr. Fellowes’s expert knowledge will help 
him to administer his new department it is not within the scope 
of this article to inquire, my object merely being to give a short 
account of his charming Norfolk home, and to show what excellent 
sport can be obtained on an estate where the interests of agricul- 


1 A worthy successor to such an admirable and indefatigable chief as Lord Onslow, 
whose good services cannot be overpraised, was peculiarly hard to find.—Ep. 
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ture and the prosperity of the tenantry are never sacrificed to an 
attempt to raise a large head of game at all costs. 

In the opinion of more than one well-known sportsman Hon- 
ingham is for its size one of the finest sporting manors in the 
country. Though the estate consists of little more than 4,000 acres 
it contains some admirable partridge land, and the coverts, which 
are neither too big nor too small, have plenty of ‘‘ bottom,” and 
being planted in a far more undulating country than is usually met 
with in the county of the Broads, many if not all the “rises” 
produce some remarkably high pheasants. On the Hall Hills, a 
most picturesque wood opposite the house, where fine Scotch firs 
stand knee-deep in a sea of rhododendrons, and at the Star 
Covert and Church Planting, the sportsman must hold straight 
if he wishes to make anything of a collection at these favourite 
stands. But pheasant-shooting is not taken very seriously by the 
owner of Honingham. He generally has a fine lot of wild birds, 
and usually rears a few—but quality not quantity is always his 
object, and if “the Squire” can go out with six or seven friends 
and average 400 good birds a day the first time through he is more 
than contented. 

Partridges, however, are seriously considered. Few men are 
keener on partridge-driving than Mr. Fellowes, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that few people know more about an art which, 
though widely popular, is but little understood. I am not express- 
ing my own opinion, but that of various celebrated gunners whose 
names are well known to the readers of this magazine, when I say 
that there are not many places where the beaters work as steadily 
or with apparently a more intelligent knowledge of the plan of 
campaign as conceived by their commanding officers than on this 
naturally sporting and well-managed estate. There are few hosts 
who will forego the pleasure of carrying a gun at their best shoots, 
but a man who knows and appreciates the difficulty of bringing a 
large number of birds properly over the guns and succeeds in com- 
pletely circumventing the elusive game must experience something of 
the same feeling of satisfaction that filled the breast of Lord Roberts 
when he cornered the Boers at Paardeberg. The Squire of Hon- 
ingham is always unarmed on his best days, and it is to his constant 
attention to the beaters and intimate knowledge of the country that 
a great measure of the success which usually attends his shooting- 
parties is primarily due. 

There is not a single field clump, ‘ pit-hole’”’ (why does a 
Norfolk rustic always thus over-describe any small excavation ?), or 
“loke”’ inside the ring fence which encloses the property with 
which he is not familiar. That the manor has great natural 
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advantages, however, must be freely admitted. The season before 
last was an exceptionally bad one in most places, and birds were 
very “‘ patchy” even at Honingham. During the first three days’ 
driving seven guns of great capacity—or rapacity—only succeeded 
in accounting for 277} brace; and yet last season the same number 
of sportsmen on the same beats had killed 1,478 partridges when 
shooting ceased at five o’clock on the third day. 

This is good work when it is remembered that the acreage of 
the estate is only 4,400, that the ground actually shot over hardly 


AN AVENUE AT HONINGHAM 


amounted to 3,000, that no Hungarians have been turned down of 
late years nor a single egg bought. It is pleasant, in these days 
when so much is heard of the ill-feeling that too often exists between 
shooting tenants and their more humble neighbours, to find that a 
good landlord can raise such a head of game by the comparatively 
inexpensive methods of untiring vigilance on the part of good 
keepers and the hearty co-operation of farmers and labourers who 
appreciate the kindness and consideration with which they are 
treated by the owner of the soil. 

It must be admitted that the team of guns on the occa- 
sion just mentioned was a distinctly strong one, for it included 
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Colonel Custance, Major Acland-Hood, Colonel F. de Moleyns, 
Mr. ‘‘ Ned” Mundy, and Lord Cecil Manners, while the several neigh- 
bours who made up the party on different days are all considered 
above the average of performers in a district where a bad shot is an 
exception. But I must qualify the statement as to the number of 
guns. As a matter of fact, we were only six and a half. For, like 
some modern torpedo boats, I carried only one, and did not draw for 
stations with the rest, but walked with the beaters or took post on 
one of the flanks of the line at every stand. Had Mr. Rimington 
Wilson been able to make one of the party, as had been his custom 


SOME OF THE HERD 


for the last ten years, the score would probably have been aug- 
mented by another hundred brace, and as an enjoyable day’s sport 
the first of these three days’ shooting will ever live with the writer 
as a cherished memory. 

Last September we started shortly after ten on a perfect sum- 
mer’s day—tempered by a breeze which towards sunset began to coolly 
whisper ‘‘Autumn”’ in no uncertain voice, and by lunch-time the bag 
amounted to 138 brace. During this grateful and comforting meal 
the sky became somewhat overcast and the ‘‘ Landlord” turned a 
troubled eye towards some heavy clouds to windward. ‘ I don’t like 
it,” he said, anxiously; ‘‘I shall go and ask old Bottrell what he 
thinks of the weather.” Bottrell is a shepherd, and is supposed 
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to read the face of the heavens like an open book. It was evident 
from our host's expression when he returned that the oracle had 
prophesied evil things. ‘‘ We had better be moving,” he said, 
gloomily. ‘‘I’m afraid we’re in for a wet afternoon.” But these 
dismal forebodings were not realised: no drop of rain fell all that 
glorious day, and when at last the cease fire was sounded shortly 
before six o’clock the dead, without counting the missing, numbered 
552 birds. During the course of the afternoon I found myself 
within speaking distance of the false prophet Bottrell (a huge 
bovine man of great girth, who, acting as one of the flankers, might 


HOUSE FROM THE LAKE 


in the dusk of the evening have been easily mistaken for a martello 
tower with a flag on the top), and begged him to tell me what 
secret signs had caused him to expect a change of weather. 

** Well, yeow see, sir,” he said, or rather sang in broad Norfolk, 
“I’ve studied these hair things a deal, and when Muster Fellowes 
he ask me, ‘What do yeow think of the weather ?’ he say 1 say 
‘That'll be wg for sure.’ ” 

“But wh Bottrell?”’ I ask, looking at the cloudless sky 
above. 

“Well, yeow see, sir, I remembers to-day be Thursday, and 
I've noticed that generally dew rain of a Thursday in these parts.”’ 
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Another illusion of my youth is gone! Before this I would 
have put more faith in Bottrell than in all the aneroids at Green- 
wich—and now I know he is, though he may not look like it, a 
broken reed. 

There were several subsequent days at Honingham when close 
on 200 brace were bagged, and the grand total for the season was 
over 2,800 partridges, 1,200 pheasants (not a single bird was reared 
last year), 180 hares, 3,900 rabbits, and 42 woodcock. In these 
circumstances 8,122 head, on an estate of 4,400 acres where successful 
farming is the first consideration, is, I venture to think, somewhat 
hard to beat; and Mr. Fellowes is heartily to be congratulated upon 
being the lucky owner of a place where such a genuinely sporting 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HOUSE 


bag can be made up; for it is not the good fortune of many younger 
sons, on attaining their majority, to tind themselves heirs to such a 
goodly heritage as that to which the second son of the first Lord de 
Ramsey succeeded close on twenty years ago. A charming ivy-clad 
Elizabethan house with mullioned windows, more octagonal chim- 
neys “than a lazy man would care to count on a summer’s day,” 
and capable of putting up eight or nine guests comfortably; a suffi- 
ciency of plate, none of which is of a bad period; a number of 
extremely pleasing pictures, which include a fine portrait of Eliza- 
beth’s Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of Pembroke, by Van Dyk; 
‘Mr. Paulet’s Hounds”’ by Marshall, and the Princes Charles 
and Rupert by Van Dyk’s great contemporary Dobson. To this 
goodly catalogue we must add some fine china and several very 
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rare miniatures and snuff-boxes. All these blessings came to the 
new Cabinet Minister on the death of his aunt, the last Lady 
Bayning; and it may truthfully be affirmed that these much-to-be- 
desired possessions fell into the hands of one who at any moment 
could give a good account of his stewardship. 

Fortune has smiled graciously on the Minister of Agriculture, 
and his flocks and herds have prospered and multiplied exceedingly. 
It is barely fifteen years since the first red-poll began to graze 
in the Honingham pastures, but during that period the success of 
the now famous herd, which numbers close on a hundred cattle, has 
been quite remarkable. In little more than a decade they have won 
over a hundred prizes, including such important events as the 
Championship of the Royal Agricultural Show on two occasions, the 
Championship of the Smithfield Fat Cattle Show, and numerous 
firsts and seconds at all the shows in England where hornless cattle 
most do congregate. The names of many successful competitors, 
including Albert (who won two championships at the Royal and 
was sold to Sir Walter Corbett), Ardent, Anthea, Actress, Albion, 
Avalanche, Alba, and Amber, are household words amongst breeders 
of prize stock throughout the kingdom. All the animals’ names 
begin with an A—that being the initial letter of both Mr. and 
Mrs. Fellowes’s Christian names—and if I may be permitted to 
borrow a familiar parliamentary phrase to aid and abet me in an 
atrocious pun, I may say that in the matter of prizes “‘ The ‘ A’s’ 
have it” more often than not. 

The flock of 300 Suffolk ewes is of comparatively recent origin 
—this breed having been found to do better on the wind-swept 
“‘brecks”’ than the more picturesque though less profitable South- 
downs that they supplanted. For the home farm of 800 acres is 
run on sternly practical lines, and that judicious farming backed by 
a reasonable amount of capital can be made to pay even in these 
hard times of low prices and high railway rates is the firm opinion 
of the enthusiastic agriculturist who personally directs its affairs. 

Want of space prevents me from giving a detailed account of 
the house and grounds, and I know both so intimately that I fear it 
would be difficult for me to convey a general and correct impression 
of them in a few lines. The camera, if properly focussed, so that a 
garden path is not made to look like the Broad Walk at Windsor, 
does impressionist work far better asa rule than the pen of the 
most descriptive writer. That Honingham Hall is a comfortable 
‘‘liveable”” English homestead the photographs which accompany 
this paper amply prove. 
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LEFT-HANDED BOWLERS 


THE fact of the present Australian side embarking on a programme 
of thirty-seven matches without a left-handed bowler has but one 
parallel in modern cricket. That was in the successful tour of 1899. 
On that occasion the Colonials for the first time brought over such 
formidable bowlers as Messrs. M. A. Noble, W. P. Howell, C. E. 
McLeod, and F. Laver. It has become an axiom in first-class 
cricket that any new attack is especially dangerous until the methods 
and devices of the stranger are ascertained ; and that has undoubtedly 
assisted the Australians on certain tours. On this occasion the only 
novelty in bowling is the fast deliveries of Mr. Cotter, and the gaping 
void is the absence of any left-hander to afford variety. When there 
is little variety in bowlers, it is, of course, easier for batsmen, who 
have played themselves in, to withstand the subsequent frequent 
changes. 

The greatest disappointment was expressed at the Antipodes 
when Mr. A. C. MacLaren took his second combination to Australia 
at his inability to include Hirst and Rhodes in the team; and it is 
no secret that when M.C.C. accepted the invitation to collect a side, 
the club was specially entreated to obtain the services of the two 
left-handed bowlers. The success of Rhodes with the ball in Australia 
has become a matter of cricket history, and even the splendid figures 
of sixty-two wickets for fourteen runs apiece hardly show with ade- 
quacy the great work he did. Therefore, the fact remains that the 
value of this type of bowling is thoroughly appreciated in Australia, 
and its absence among our present Colonial visitors is not from choice 
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but from necessity ; because Mr. J. V. Saunders is considered to have 
lost his cunning, and no adequate successor can be found. 

Such an omission naturally suggests some considerations on 
left-handed cricketers, not as a distinct type, but as part of the 
playing force of the great game. A little while ago, a distinguished 
amateur observed that until he had played cricket he had no idea 
that so many people were what he was pleased to call ambidextrous. 
In the use of this latter word he would seem to be correct, for left- 
handed cricketers, as a rule, appear to be stronger with their right 
hand than are most right-handed cricketers with their left. A few 
exceptions do not disprove the fact; two. obvious ones being the 
cases of Mr. A. N. Hornby, who could bowl a bit with either hand, 
and Mr. G. L. Jessop, whose left-hand returns to the wicket-keeper 
are quite as rapid as his right. 

Left-handed cricketers have always possessed certain definite 
characteristics. They invariably play harder on the leg-side, and 
score with greater persistency in that direction than right-handed 
batsmen. Those who recall the splendid hitting of Mr. H. T. 
Hewett and of Mr. Francis Ford will agree that they more frequently 
placed the ball very hard past or over square leg than do the ‘‘ mighty 
tappers ” who are right-handed. Each hitter has a favourite stroke 
—except Mr. G. L. Jessop, who appears to find all equally con- 
genial—and that of the left-handers has been terrific punishment on 
the leg-side. This is so generally recognised that when a normal 
left-handed batsman comes in the bowler usually puts an extra man 
on the on-side. 

Another peculiarity is that no left-hander is ever quite as upright 
in his position as a right-hander. Mr. Harold Garnett stands par- 
ticularly well when preparing to receive the ball; but in ease and 
attractiveness he does not quite attain to the free grace of his 
colleague, Mr. Reginald Spooner; nor would you compare even the 
greatest left-handers of the past in their “ stance”’ with such batsmen 
as Mr. G. B. Studd, Mr. L. C. H. Palairet, or Mr. F. S. Jackson. 
In the professional department, Kinneir would not be shown to a 
stranger as comparable in his position to Knight, though in perti- 
nacious accuracy he is difficult to emulate. The difference in the 
manner of addressing the ball—if the technicality of one game may 
be introduced into the analysis of another, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing verbal repetition—was never more remarkably illustrated than 
when the two deceased Nottsmen, Arthur Shrewsbury and William 
Scotton, opened an innings together. 

In bowling as well as batting left-handed cricketers have their 
idiosyncrasies. They are rarely, if ever, so deadly on the leg-stump 
as are their comrades. Even George Hirst, though his ball whips 
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in—and on occasion actually seems to achieve that curve in the air 
so often talked of, so rarely attained—hardly ever gets a ball right 
on the leg-stump. Of course the obvious answer is that this is to 
avoid being punished. But in these big-scoring days bowlers are not 
afraid of being hit as they were in the times when a determined 
thirty might change the result of a match. Asa matter of fact, no 
two bowlers ever stepped who were so indifferent to punishment as 
the great Yorkshire pair. The second reply to the above observa- 
tion is that Hirst breaks both ways, a feat which, on the whole, is 
more talked of than accomplished. Still, I venture to reiterate that 
not only are left-handed bats especially strong on the leg side, but 
left-handed bowlers are seldom deadly on the leg-stump. 

The characteristic of all left-handed bowlers, notably the slower 
ones, is a ball which goes away in the hope of obtaining a catch, 
and it is their desire that the batsman should hit at widish ones on 
the off-side. It is debatable whether the off-ball theory has not 
been overdone, but it is a fact that the percentage of batsmen dis- 
missed by catches is not only much greater than of those bowled, 
but also it is one that year by year increases. Proportionately, 
many more are now caught and many fewer are now bowled than 
was the case in the eighties. It is possible that, on some grounds, 
this is due to the artificial preparation of the pitch, but it also adds 
point to the general complaint about bad fielding. Fielding, which 
ought to have improved with the improvement in the grounds, most 
decidedly has not done so, and even the kindest judges will only 
aver that it is not worse generally than it always has been. Yet 
bowlers depend on the fielding more and more—and none more than 
left-handers. Again reverting to Hirst and Rhodes, Lord Hawke 
has given it as his opinion that the comparative falling off of York- 
shire in the last two seasons has been due to less certainty in the 
fielding. 

In olden days the left-hander nearly always bowled round the 
wicket to assist his ball in going away, and the left-handed bowler 
who is plain and straight and devoid of much mental capacity for 
assisting his mechanical delivery will be found persistently to plug 
on the off-stump. It is no special characteristic of left-handed 
bowlers to deliver enticing balls, and yet the insidious wiles 
of some of them are at least equal to anything that right- 
handed bowlers have effected in the matter of diplomatic dissimu- 
lation. Tom Emmett’s “‘ wide and wicket ” became a proverb in 
cricket ; but he relied exclusively on the off-break, and when trying 
his most cunning ball used to deliver it from some way behind the 
crease--a method which has at times been imitated with consider- 
able success. The objection has been advanced against the average 
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left-handed bowlers—not against the masters of the art—that they 
are particularly addicted to giving too much of one ball. This may 
well be, though I cannot see that it is any peculiarity of the left- 
hander ; but the indisputable fact about left-handed bowlers remains, 
and I give it in the words of a high authority, an ex-county captain, 
that “‘no side is thoroughly equipped without a bowler of this 
stamp.” 

It is curious, as an illustration of the comparative inaccuracy of 
apparently accurate observation, that a spectator will often be able 
to give quite a critical and even clever account of the delivery and 
methods of a bowler, and yet be brought up sharp if asked, ‘‘ Does 
he bowl right or left-handed?’’ The thing may seem absurd, for 
if the action of a bowler be impressed on the mental perception, with 
which hand he delivers the ball must form part of the impression. 
But inquiries among spectators of one’s own acquaintance will 
reveal that in the case of a colt or of a bowler who is not really a 
familiar figure—such as Hallows in the south, Mr. H. C. McDonell 
in the north, taking two prominent individuals—there will often be 
hesitation in saying from which hand either delivered the ball, 
though the whole craft of the bowler has been cleverly analysed 
and the accurate recollection will come as an after-thought. Need- 
less to say, no such doubt rests in the mind of batsmen who have 
actually confronted these bowlers. 

A story was told to me years ago, I do not know with what 
amount of truth, but I am not aware that it has ever been in print, 
that when one of the earliest English teams to Australia—I think it 
was that of 1876—was playing an up-country match, on Tom 
Emmett going on to bowl, the local cornstalk who was batting 
shouted— 

‘Hi, stop! He’s bowling with the wrong hand!” 

Of course, there have always been left-handed cricketers from 
time immemorial. Richard Nyren of Hambledon was left-handed. 
‘‘He had a high delivery, always to the length, and his balls were 
provokingly deceitful.” Probably everyone who witnesses an 
enormous amount of cricket finds there are just a few cricketers 
he somehow has invariably failed to see. Lillywhite in my case 
was one, and so far as I can recollect, coming to contemporary 
cricket, Mr. T. S. Fishwick is another. Anno Domini has prevented 
me from witnessing such famous left-handed bowlers as Mr. David 
Buchanan and J. C. Shaw, but fortunately for myself I preserve 
the most vivid recollection of the king of all—Edmund Peate. 
Quarts of ink have been spilt discussing whether Briggs, Peel, or 
Rhodes proved the greatest bowler, but it has never been seriously 
suggested that any one of the famous triumvirate has rivalled Peate, 
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any more than the most ardent admirers of J. T. Hearne and of 
Mead quite exalt them to an equality with Alfred Shaw. Com- 
parisons are a frequent source of strife. Perhaps the most spirited 
cricket contention I ever heard was whether Tom Richardson in 
his prime was absolutely as good as Mr. F. R. Spofforth at his 
best. The Hon. R. H. Lyttelton has stated: ‘‘ Richardson, in my 
judgment, as a purely fast bowler—that is, a bowler who bowled 
almost one uniform fast pace—was the finest fast bowler of all 
cricket history.’”’ Of course the wonderful Australian imparted far 
more variety into his terrible deliveries. 

Of fast left-handers two have been pre-eminent: Morley in 
the past and Hirst to-day. Of Hirst nothing need be said. He is 
rightly the idol of English cricket, and his record benefit was 
exactly what we all desired he should obtain. Morley, like Peate, 
suffered from the mistaken conviction that he could bat. How 
good his bowling was may be judged from the fact that there was 
no hesitation in choosing him to represent England in the first Test 
Match at the Oval, although there were such formidable fast bowlers 
then available as Messrs. A. H. Evans and P. H. Morton, Allan 
Hill and Ulyett right-handed, with Mycroft and Mr. A. Appleby left- 
handed. Rylott, Woof, and Wootton, though all good, of course 
never attained the highest flight. I have been told—I have no 
idea with what measure of truth—that the great amount of bowling 
he had to do never developed Morley’s muscle, and that in any play- 
ful scuffle he could be always mastered even by a mere lad. This is 
in curious contrast to the experience of that first of famous swervers, 
the Australian Mr. Palmer, who found the action so abnormally 
developed a muscle as ultimately to cut short his great command 
over the ball. To this day many shake their heads at all unusual 
developments of bowling, and declare they are merely evanescent. 
Certainly Vine last summer rarely gave a glimpse of the former 
efficacy of his once wonderful leg breaks. Mr. R. O. Schwarz is 
thus far the only man who has in some measure exceeded the 
peculiar flight of Mr. Bosanquet—that is to say, has bowled an off- 
break with apparently a leg-break action. Mr. Schwarz will not, 
unfortunately, be exposed to the perennial test of county cricket, 
and already it is an axiom that Mr. Bosanquet is a law unto 
himself; indeed, it appears as if he himself could not tell on any 
particular day whether he will prove absolutely unplayable or ——., 

One trim figure must always be conjured up upon any reference 
to left-handed bowlers—that of the late Mr. Ferris. I do not 
desire to recall his forlorn participation in English county cricket, 
which seemed to exert as depressing an effect on his own play as his 
deplorable inability either to hit or to take wickets exerted on all 
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spectators. But cricket shows no parallel to the splendid per- 
formances by himself and Mr. C. T. B. Turner on two succes- 
sive Australian tours; and though both took precisely the same 
number of wickets on the second tour—214—Mr. Ferris exhibited 
even better work than did his colleague. In physique there was no 
comparison between the two, and the younger—who found an early 
grave in South Africa—was rather aptly described as “ Australian 
whipcord.” The steadiness with which he bowled and the variety 
he imparted, whilst preserving absolute accuracy, evoked general 
admiration. Unlike Mr. Turner, who was perfectly furious if a 
catch was dropped off his bowling, Mr. Ferris in those days seemed 
to take the fortunes of the game with equanimity. Up-country 
touring in various colonies has been productive of startling figures, 
but none are likely to surpass those to his credit when he went to 
South Africa with a combination far too powerful for the then in- 
cipient cricket in that portion of the world. 

The roll of capable left-handed bowlers in the latter part of the 
Victorian era has been a long one ; but “‘ Nutty ” Martin, who repre- 
sented England at the Oval in 1890, must have a word of mention 
just because, good as he was, he ought to have been better. The 
line of demarcation between first-class matches and Saturday cricket 
is not sharper than that between good cricketers and great ones. 
Given a reasonable amount of ability, it would seem as if it needed 
some mental gift to enable the player to rise into the more distin- 
guished category. I put it thus dubiously, because I have recol- 
lections of at least five distinctly stupid men who in their time 
became great bats; but on the other hand I have never known one 
really stupid man become a great bowler, though I have in my mind 
several who failed to achieve greatness simply because they had not 
the wits to observe the weaknesses of opposing batsmen. 

It is early to forecast the English eleven, and there is a general 
impression that the side chosen for the first Test Match will be 
selected on last year’s form rather than on the somewhat hap-hazard 
results of cricket in May. But we all plainly see that besides 
Rhodes there are at least two slow left-hand bowlers who can make 
a bold bid for a place, though the tremendous experience of the 
Yorkshireman ought to entitle him to the preference if he shows 
any glimpses of his old form. These two are John Gunn and 
Blythe. The Notts professional might have been an even better 
bowler if he had proved a less excellent bat, especially as a very 
great deal is demanded of him, and his constitution is by no 
means one of cast-iron. Yet a finer week’s work than his twenty- 
eight wickets in two successive matches v. Surrey and Essex has 
rarely been accomplished. It is a curious fact that he has modified 
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his pace at the same time as his once marked idiosyncrasy of running 
up to the crease from behind the umpire. Accuracy and the way in 
which the ball goes with his arms are his main characteristics, 
whereas Blythe breaks back more. The latter has always been a 
definitely slow bowler, and Ranjitsinhji stated that he is more 
difficult to play than Rhodes, as his ball has a particularly low 
flight. Of course, in estimating his value to an England side, he 
must be taken for his bowling alone, whereas Rhodes or Gunn are 
both really excellent batsmen. 

In conclusion, let me append the following table of the perform- 
ances since 1878 in England of fourtecn of the leading left-handed 
bowlers. It has been specially compiled for this article, and the 
reader will notice that no one is included who has not captured 
six hundred wickets, under which limitation only one amateur, and 


that an Australian, can qualify. 
Runs. Wickets. Average. 


Morley... 8,609 710 12°89 
Emmett... 11,122 819 12°294 
Peate 14,191 1,033 13°762 
Barlow... 12,135 873 13°792 
Peel 25,229 1,607 15124 
Rhodes... 21,157 1,382 15°287 
Briggs sing 31,776 2,038 
J. J. Ferris sii ae 11,742 692 16°67 
Martin 22,863 1,315 17°508 | 
Blythe __... II,1gO 628 17°514 
Hirst sdb 24,679 1,285 19°264 
Wright __... 18,996 972 19°528 
Roberts _... 21,105 968 21°999 
John Gunn 14,260 617 23°115 
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D. MAHER ON RACE-RIDING 


Ir may be said that ‘‘ Danny Maher,” as he is called in friendly 
fashion by his friends and admirers, came, saw, and conquered, 
though of course when he first arrived in this country he was, not- 
withstanding his youth, a finished horseman and an exceptionally 
fine jockey. In his first year, 1g00, his success was net, indeed, 
meteoric; 27 wins in 128 rides were his figures; but it takes a jockey 
some time to adapt himself to new courses and conditions, and his 
progress has been steadily upwards. Skilful and straight, he has 
won the respect and admiration of all lovers of the great game. 
Last month Otto Madden gave an account of himself, and here is 
the account of Maher’s comparatively brief, but singularly effective, 
career, since he first came to England, in his own words. 

* * * 

The reason I took to riding was, I suppose, that an uncle of 
mine, Mr. Mike Daly, was an owner of horses in America, and 
living with him, and being always fond of horses, I was naturally in 
the saddle asa child, and I was only fourteen years old and 4st. g lb. 
in weight when I rode my first race on an animal of my uncle’s 
called Fagot, at Providence, Rhode Island. That was in 1895. I 
got second, and not long afterwards won for the first time, The 
Owners’ Handicap, from a big field, on another horse from the 
stable, Phoebus by name. I dare say the win was pretty much due 
to the horse; however, it counted, and then I began to get on. I 
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don't imagine you want me to tell you very much about horses you 
can never have heard of, and I may just say that in 1897 I won a 
lot of races, and the same the next two years. By this time I was 
under contract to ride for Mr. Pierre Lorillard, in America, or 
wherever he liked to send me; the consequence was that in 1goo I 
came to England, Sir Daniel Cooper also having a claim on me. 

Of course England seemed strange at first, for things are 
different in many respects, and so much travelling about the country 
was a novelty. In America the meetings go on for fifteen days at 
a stretch; at Brighton Beach, indeed, they do for thirty days, so 
that there you are settled for the time, instead of, as here, riding 
at Lingfield on Saturday, going to Chester, say, and finishing the 
week at Kempton Park, or riding at York on Wednesday and at 
Salisbury on Thursday. This is rather awkward for a jockey who 
has to be careful about his weight. At home, you see, he can do 
his walking, if he has to do any, in the mornings or the evenings ; 
here he must pass so many hours in railway trains that there is 
often no time for getting weight off. In America, again, the horses 
are trained to a great extent on the courses they run over—they 
are there for three weeks or so, and all come out over the same 
ground ; some of them, indeed, winter at the courses, though others 
go to farms. More attention is paid to the time of races, because 
when they are all at work on the same ground time is a real test ; 
different from here, where some courses are perhaps good going, 
others bad, some up hill, others down—horses naturally make very 
different times over courses that are so unlike. On these home 
tracks there are posts every sixteenth of a mile, painted various 
colours, and the trainer goes by the watch when he wants to find 
out about his horses. Your system of trials does well here; I 
expect each method best suits the place where it is practised. 

As for the horses themselves, I am inclined to think that the 
English are much, perhaps on the whole 14]b., in front of the 
Americans. They race them too much at home. They are on the 
spot, and it is a temptation to bring them out, if not quite day after 
day, at any rate very often; but in this respect owners and trainers 
are growing wiser, many of them at least, and horses are not asa 
rule being worked so hard as they used to be. I do not think 
rogues are more common there than here—you find plenty of them 
on both sides—and it was due to one of them that a few people 
said unkind things about me—the only time, I think, when such 
things were said. I was riding a mean-tempered horse called 
Banaster in the Suburban Handicap. He jumped off and then 
whipped suddenly round, and people who had backed him thought 
it was my fault. Next time he came out he did exactly the 
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same thing, and then everyone could see that it was the horse. 
As for training, there are a lot of good men out there, and a trainer 
very seldom has more than thirty horses under his charge. That 
is quite as many, I think, as anyone can really look after ; but here— 
well, you know what long strings some trainers have. 

Another great difference between racing in the two countries is 
the going. In America all the tracks are dirt except at Sheepshead 


D. MAHER ON ROCK SAND 
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Bay, where there is one race each day of the meeting over turf, and 
better times are made on the grass. Of course grass is a treat to 
ride over in comparison, and the dirt tracks are much more dan- 
gerous, for there are often clouds of dust, and if one horse should 
fall, others coming behind cannot see what has happened, and are 
most likely to fall over him. In England I have had great good 
luck in the matter of accidents—from horses, I mean; my motor 
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smash in 1903 was a serious business, as perhaps you remember. 
Compliment fell dead with me in the first race at Doncaster 
last year, and Friar’s Wash broke a blood-vessel and fell ; but these 
are all the accidents I have had. 

Rock Sand is, I think, the best I have ever been on,' though I 
have ridden Pretty Polly, you know The filly was not herself in 
France when Presto II. beat her. She did not feel like herself under 
me. When Pretty Polly is all right she has you nearly pulled out 
of the saddle, and she didn’t go that way in Paris. Very likely the 
journey upset her, and the heavy going was against her, too. I 
thought I was sure to win that race before I got up, and even when 
we turned into the straight, but when I asked her to go on she died 
away in my hands. I could feel her making her effort, but she could 
not keep it up. I always had a good position in that race, and there 
is no foundation for the story which was current that Morny Cannon 
and I held the French horse too cheaply, and let Presto II. get so 
far in front that we could not catch him. We took no chances. 
If I had to ride the race again I should ride it just as I did then. 
The Frenchman could go in the dirt, my mare could not; that and 
the journey are the explanations of why Pretty Polly met with her 
first defeat. Presto II. has been beaten since, you see. It was an 
unsatisfactory race, though Presto must have been a very useful 
animal that day, as he beat Zinfandel as well as the mare. 

Rock Sand must surely be one of the gamest horses that ever 
stood on four legs. He did a tremendous lot of work, and always 
had a bad lot of legs to doiton. It was rheumatics, we suppose, that 
he suffered from. He always had that hobbley sort of action when 
he first came out, but he soon warmed up, and his races speak for 
themselves. In most of them he had to make his own running; but 
in his last race, the Jockey Club Stakes, the boys had an idea that 
he was not nearly ready, so they went on at a strong pace thinking 
that they could run him out of it; but really that just suited me, as 
I was able to wait—the very thing I wanted to do. 

I never hit Rock Sand, though I have had to cluck at him, and 
once or twice have just ‘‘ tipped ” him with my whip. Before I hit 
a horse I always try what ‘‘ tipping ’’ him—flicking at him a bit, you 
know—will do, and many horses, if you keep on tipping them, will 
go better than if you hit them. They curl up if they are hit hard, 
and take the tipping as a strong hint that they must do their best. 

As for the American seat, I have always ridden that way and 
always shall—it came in just about the time I started. The English 
style, riding long, is very pretty and all right when you are going 


1 This is, of course, not the general opinion, but so Maher says.—Ev, 
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slow; for race-riding I am sure that you want short stirrups. 
Archer won a tremendous lot of races I know, and very likely 
another Archer, if there were one who rode as well and in the same 
style, would win a lot now; but nothing would ever induce me to 
change. You have better balance and better control of your horse 
—a great many people think you haven’t, but you have. Riding 
short you get a sort of leverage against your irons, and that gives 
you more power. Haven't all the English jockeys taken up their 
stirrups? Madden, poor Lane, Halsey—all of them have, you will 
see. I read somewhere the other day that they were letting their 
stirrups down again and getting more upright, but I don’t notice 
that it is so. 

Of course the gate is not perfect, but the only thing is, nobody 
seems to have any idea how it could be improved. I say it is not 
perfect because with a standing start if you get left a length or so 
you are left. You have lost the race almost before it has begun. 
Some people recommend a walking start—walking the horses up to 
near the barrier and letting them go when they are in line. This 
has been tried, and failed; it must fail, in my opinion, for a man 
cannot look after twenty horses and look after his machine at the 
same time. A starter over home is trying to start walking now, I 
hear. I don’t know how he is getting on, though I’m afraid he 
won't make much of it. One reason why it would not do is that 
the older, stronger, more experienced jockeys would be sure to jump 
off and try to get a bit the best of it; the light-weights would go 
with them, and these little boys, not being able to stop their horses 
in time, would burst through the tapes. The gate gives the boys— 
the little boys—a better chance, there’s no doubt about that; the 
older jockeys cannot stealan advantage. Before the gate came horses 
used often to get out of hand and gallop a furlong or more before 
they could be pulled up and brought back: the machine does away 
with that. 

With regard to courses, I think Newmarket the best in the 
world: the Rowley Mile, or for that matter the July Course. You see 
the great thing is you can ride your own race there, do just what you 
like. When there are bends, as there are at most places, you often 
have to race for the turn just when you would like to be taking a 
steadier, perhaps, or galloping quietly along without any very par- 
ticular hurry. You know that you must take your place, and so you 
have to go for it, and, it may be, upset your race. At Newmarket 
you can take your time, go on, wait, anything that you consider 
best. Yes, no doubt you require a pretty good head and must know 
how fast you are going. The Cesarewitch course is puzzling till you 
are used to it; you are apt not to realise, when you turn round 
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by the Ditch into the straight, that it is such a very long way 
to the winning-post. It is a treat to ride at Newmarket. 

The chief cause why more boys do not get on and become 
jockeys is that they have no ambition. To be a good jockey you 
want a lot of ambition. Boys get into grooves. For the first few 
weeks when they go into a stable they are perhaps keen to make a 
success, to grow into jockeys. Nothing particular happens, they 
most likely have no sensible friend to advise them and keep them 
up to the mark, as I had an uncle to advise and help me, and so 
they go on from week to week and month to month and never 
advance themselves. Ambition is the first necessity. Then of 
course a great many of them, most of them in time, get too heavy 
to ride. Weight is the great anxiety with most of us. I walked 
g st. 8 lb. in the winter, and to ride 8 st. 5 lb. means being very careful 
what one eats and particularly what one drinks, for liquid puts on 
weight most. I have to walk—I have said how hard it often is to 
find time when you are dashing about all over the country. If you 
must get down quickly you probably have to use the Turkish 
bath. I don’t go in for it more frequently than I can help, though 
that means a good many visits in the course of the year. 

One secret of success is to study the horse you have to ride, 
when that is possible, and adapt your style as you find necessary. 
Some horses must be driven, others won’t stand it, and it is always 
a good thing to be gentle with young ones. A young horse is like 
a baby, wants gentle handling, and is easily frightened. A lot of 
horses hate racing, and the reason of this most often and most likely 
is that they have been knocked about. One of the worst faults of 
the bad jockey is that he will drive a willing horse. That’s wicked. 
A horse can’t do more than he can, and it’s absurd and cruel to ask 
him. Of course nothing spoils a horse’s temper like that. You 
must put in work at a finish sometimes, but the longer you can 
sit still the better. It stands to reason, doesn’t it? If you have 
anything on your own shoulder, and it is firmly fixed, you can run 
with it much better than if it is wobbling about. Ifa jockey shifts 
his position in his saddle the horse is likely to change his leg, and 
every time he changes his leg he loses ground. As for when to 
make your effort, that comes to you in a race. On a non-stayer 
you naturally keep the effort back as long as you can; on a horse 
that you know stays well you can take more liberties. And a jockey 
must be fond of it—most of them are fond of riding, and that is why 
they go hunting in the winter. I have not had much hunting, 
because I am away nearly all the season, but what I have had I 
have thoroughly enjoyed. It isa great sport! I never rode races 
over jumps, but have done a good deal of schooling. 
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There is nothing like the Derby in America, though there are 
several races that are called by the name. The big event on the 
other side is the Futurity Stakes, for two-year-olds, run in the 
autumn at Sheepshead Bay. It has been worth nearly 68,000 dols., 
between £13,000 and £14,000. Of course I like racing in England 
and am very glad indeed that I came. Everyone has been very 
kind to me, and you always know that you are going to have 
fair play. 


It may be interesting to give Maher’s figures since he came to 


England :— 
Races. Wins. Average. 


1g00 128 27 21°09 
IgOI 418 94 22°48 
1g02 451 106 23°50 
1903 - - 298 - - 56 - - 18°79 
Ig04 - - 462 - - II5 - - 24°89 
His riding was cut short in 19093 by the terrible motor accident 
of which he was the victim. Altogether since he has been in this 
country, to the end of last year, he had ridden 398 winners in 
1,757 races, an average of 22°65. 
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HAUNTS OF TROUT AND GRAYLING 


BY CAPTAIN A. H. P. HARRISSON 


HAMPSHIRE has ever been a country loved of fishermen, especially 
votaries of the dry fly; but the accessibility of some of its riverside 
villages has become their undoing, for dozens of red houses, ugly 
suburban-looking things, have sprung up to break the charm of 
fragrant pastures where cattle wander knee-deep in grass and 
meadow-sweet. In one such village—where even yet a few thatched 
cottages are left, picturesquely gabled and sweetly scented with the 
red and white roses which embower them—only the road-width 
from the river, lies amongst other humble dwellings a tiny village 
inn, which looks across the water to some beeches, most beautiful in 
bright autumn, when the stream below catches something of their 
ruddy tints. 

Over there the big Itchen trout love to lie in the pleasant shade, 
hugging the bank, where the flies cast by plebeian sportsmen from 
the free highway seldom reach them; for if a rash and unskilled 
hand tries here to cast right across the stream, a high thorn hedge 
behind will hold his fly fast, and there above him it will hang, 
perhaps the last of the right sort, whilst the village urchins stand 
around with grinning faces. There was one man in bygone days— 
M., the little innkeeper—who could catch fish even in this still 
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and much-fished water; for, choosing a time when a slight breeze 
rippled the surface, he would drop his home-made fly like gossamer 
just above a rising fish; and then vae victis, for what he did not 
know of Itchen trout and grayling was little worth the knowing, 
and his successes were wonderful. Having an eye for colour, he 
always had on the right fly, so important with the epicurean 
Hampshire trout. The following story is an instance of his 
prowess. 

The river ran through the garden of a village celebrity, who 
came down unexpectedly from town, with a few friends, to fish on 
one occasion; but never a fish could one of them catch except an 
occasional nuisance, a few inches long, only to be chucked back 


WHERE A BIG TROUT ALWAYS LIES 


into the water. A bridge overlooked the garden, and the little inn- 
keeper stood on it watching, his keen, observant face twitching with 
eagerness to show the uninitiated how to set about things. First 
one and then another rod was put down in disgust, as one by one 
the nice fish which had been rising—after a swim up to and glance 
at the novice’s fly floating above them on the clear water—stopped 
feeding; but never a fish lay on the lawn, though dressing time 
drew near. 

At last Sir —— exclaimed, ‘‘ Send for M., and we will have fish 
for dinner yet.” 

‘“* He is there, Sir ——, on the bridge,” replied his man. 

Then all stood back to see M. show his skill, who quickly 
came with old warped rod in hand, and home-made fly on finest 
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cast—for he had long settled which to use. Soon a fish rose again, 
and that it might gain confidence and whet its appetite he let it 
swallow two more flies before he put something more indigestible 
just above it, to float over its nose and be eagerly risen at and 
taken; automatically the long line tightened, and the poor fish was 
quickly guided into the wide old landing net. A nice fish, per- 
haps 13 lb. This was the first of several brace of trout which 
the little innkeeper landed that evening in about three-quarters of 
an hour. 

Below the old village mill, the water meadows, yellow with 
buttercups and marsh marigold, and cut up with ditches edged 
with bluest of forget-me-nots, stretch away for miles, the river 


A FAMOUS GRAYLING HAUNT—ITCHEN BELOW BISHOPSTOKE MILL 


flowing through them amongst bramble-grown banks and reedy 
patches—where wild duck are sometimes flushed—towards the hazel 
covers of River Copse, full of pleasant recollections to foxhunter 
and fisherman. Here I have crossed into the Hambledon country 
after a Hursley fox, and it was a case of swimming in mid-stream. 
Here with a spent gnat a friend caught a great 5} lb. trout, which 
he landed after an exciting fight, for the fish fell through my old 
landing net, which had grown rotten, but fortunately on to the 
bank, where it was quickly seized by eager hands, and thrown 
further ashore. Oh! the wrath of a veteran sportsman, who then 
arrived upon the scene, to see the trout he had fished for, and 
dreamt of for weeks, in the basket of a young whipper-snapper, 
as he called my friend—too proud a man just then to notice this 
contempt. Just up a backwater which joins the river here I killed, 
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one May-fly season, with a little ten-foot rod, a 2} lb. trout. How 
that fish fought! At times it seemed right underneath my feet, for 
the banks were hollow—scooped out by the water—and the light rod 
bent double with the strain. 

Otters love these meadow reaches, as the skeletons of fine trout 
and grayling on the bank testify ; and a few years back, amongst the 
sedgy marshes lying but a mile away, the bittern boomed, and I 
remember one was shot. About a mile below the mill is a long, 
rough, pebbly shallow—a grayling haunt. Here willows droop, 
their lowest branches rising and falling with the stream, and 
slushing soothingly. When fishing here one day in early June, I 
found the trout lazy—enervated, perhaps, by the muggy Hampshire 
air; and as they would not move, though it was May-fly time, I 
climbed a stile, and—lazy, like the fish—sat on the top. Trees anda 
straggling hedge ran off at right angles to the river, and where the 
hedge and water met looked like grayling water. After a rest, 
instead of fishing up stream, as one does for trout at any rate, I 
made a cast or two down, and close to the hedge struck a fish well, 
which after an anxious struggle—I could not get below it for the 
hedge-—I landed, a beautiful grayling 2% Jb. Only a few yards 
further up I got another. The brace weighed just 5 lb. Presently a 
trout or two began to move, but capriciously, and not as they should 
do at such a season. At last I chanced upon a hungrier fish, and 
he was presently flapping in my net—only a pounder. The next 
hooked seemed a better one—the lost ones always do. So the day 
passed with varying success, till at last I wandered homewards, 
whilst the moonbeams danced upon the rippling shallows, and my 
shoulder ached with the weight of fish till I thought of supper. 

The May-fly is delightful whilst it lasts, but is it well to eat all 
one’s cake at once? Does this short season compensate for the 
dreary time to follow, when the gorged fish will not rise? I think 
not. The excellent grayling-fishing to be had in Hampshire on the 
Itchen and Test, and in Derbyshire on the Dove, is to my mind a 
great attraction, giving an excuse for a winter ramble, fly-rod in 
hand, and a good prospect of sport on a bright frosty day, with a 
Wickham’s Fancy, or some such cheerful-looking fly. What a 
killing fly this is in nearly every stream! I killed my first salmon- 
trout with one—tied in Winchester—in a rocky Highland pool, as 
the breeze came softly down the glen and rippled it, whilst the little 
longhorned cattle looked on wonderingly. You might do worse in 
Wales than use this fly, though in April—the great fishing month 
for South Wales—a local March Brown with bright blue body is 
perhaps most relished of all flies by the lively little trout—so sweet 
at breakfast time—inhabiting the rough streams which swirl amongst 
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the yellow gorse and lichen-covered rocks. For scenery give me 
such streams to fish ; but to catch big trout in, the Test. In much 
of the Itchen the trout will rise but for an hour, or even less—if 
indeed they rise at all; but when I take a holiday I like to fish all 
day, so give me the Test near Overton. If you are fortunate enough 
to get a day not far from its source amongst the cresses, and the 
weather is favourable, you should have a happy day with the fish ; 
for in every little weed-girt channel lies a trout or two worth 
catching, and generally ready to rise if flies come his way ; but mind 
how you approach the water, for it is very clear, and you should 
kneel to cast, so will find a knee-cap useful. Woe betide you if 
your fish is not lifted at once when hooked in such a place, for the 
weeds are thick. Nothing rests a tired brain like fishing, for every- 
thing connected with it is soothing—the murmur of the stream, the 
regular browsing of the cows behind you, to say nothing of the 
contemplation of your first fish! 


SUNSHINE ON THE SHALLOWS 


- 
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A NOTE ON THE BOAT RACE 
BY SIR JOHN EDWARDS-MOSS, BART. 


THE race this year was rowed in almost ideal weather. The tide 
was a poor one, but the river at Putney was glass calm, and where, 
beyond Hammersmith, wind and tide met, the ripple was quite 
unimportant. It was generally expected that there would be a good 
race between a strong crew with little of what ’Varsity oars consider 
good style, and a very unevenly weighted one rowing in form very 
much above the average. Both crews had elements of possible 
weakness. Cambridge had taken in Mr. P. H. Thomas, necessarily 
untrained, within twelve days. Oxford had a colossal No. 5, 
towering above ordinary men, 13st. 10}]b. in weight, and only 
nineteen years of age. The pluck of either was alike unquestioned 
and unquestionable, but even the best and strongest of men are 
made of flesh and blood, not iron and steel. How far would want 
of condition in the one case, and immaturity in the other, affect 
even the pluckiest in a possible neck-and-neck race anywhere from 
Chiswick to Mortlake? Mr. Jones was spared the ordeal: to say 
that Mr. Thomas came through it in a manner worthy of his rowing 
reputation is sufficient—indeed, one could not say more. ~ 

The story of the race is soon told. Cambridge started’ without 
life or dash. Rowing 18, slightly slower than Oxford, in the first 
30 sec., they dropped to about 30, which, except under the most 
unfavourable conditions, is not a racing stroke. Oxford, though 
using oars three inches longer outboard, were faster in stroke as in 
pace. Rowing with remarkable sharpness at both turns and fair 
length of swing, using bodies and legs together in the right manner 
—slow forward, sharp back—they soon established a lead which 
restored to them the choice of stations lost on the toss, and’ which 
no efforts of Cambridge were able to diminish. So the race was 
won, easily enough, in moderate time, 20 min. 35 sec. 

That Oxford crew was a pleasant sight. The material was not 
too promising to begin with. A University crew of which six 
individuals average well under 11}st. is ipso facto barred from the 
highest excellence. It must be deficient in power; and the fact 
that the other two men averaged 13st. 6 1b. (exactly 2st. heavier 
than the rest) made it especially difficult to coach and train. The 
stroke and style suited to the nimble quickness of the small fry 
would kill the big men; the length of sweep and hard drive of the 
welter weights come hardly within the compass of their shorter 
brethren. This Mr. Fletcher realised: and his welding of these 
unequal elements into one harmonious whole was a signal coaching 
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triumph. Where all rowed well it might be invidious to particu- 
larise, and indeed Oxford were for almost all the course ‘‘ end on” 
to the umpire’s launch, so that one could see very little beyond 
“stroke” and No.7; but Mr. Bucknell promises to give much 
trouble to Cambridge for the next three years, and Mr. Graham, the 
President, filled the important place of No. 7 with strength and 
blade work not often seen in a man of 11st. 4b. 

One can’t help feeling sympathy for Cambridge. Their per- 
formance in the race was to an extraordinary, almost incredible, 
degree inferior to what they had done in practice. On March 23 
they rowed from Putney to Hammersmith at 31. There were fair 
length and very good drive, though the beginning was missed and 
the finish was slovenly. The boat travelled well and held her way, 
running particularly smoothly between the strokes. They reminded 
a veteran of one of the good L.R.C. crews stroked by Mr. Gulston 
in the sixties and seventies. Their pace, obvious to the eye, and 
confirmed by the time, 7 min. 30 sec. from Putney Bridge to 
Hammersmith—record being, I believe, 7 min. 25 sec.—stamped 
them as a crew well worthy of their Oxonian foemen’s steel. But 
when they met Oxford the drive and dash had disappeared. They 
rowed stale from the very start—even before it, in their preliminary. 
More than one good authority remarked that they never seemed to 
vace at all. When stroke quickened before Hammersmith the boat 
jumped and bumped but did not run. Yet it is in a losing race that 
the best oarsmen shine most brilliantly. The rowing of Mr. Powell 
at No. 7 gladdened all good judges. Mr. Winthrop-Smith, over- 
placed at No. 6, kept his form very creditably, while rowing himself 
completely out ; and Mr. Thomas, at No. 4, though, owing.to want 
of condition, not the man he was last year or will be again, worked 
wonderfully, and maintained his swing to the bitter end. Cam- 
bridge never fell to pieces; she owes it mainly to these three 
oarsmen that she did not do so. 

It is somewhat remarkable that though both crews spent two 
whole (rowing) weeks at Putney, Oxford only ‘‘went through” 
once; and Cambridge, though they covered the distance on the 
Tuesday before the race, had orders to paddle, not row, from 
Hammersmith to Barnes, and therefore never rowed the whole 
course at all. It is rather hard on new choices that their first 
attempt at full speed from Putney to Mortlake should be in the race 
itself. Fixed-seat crews would certainly have done three courses 
each in the fortnight. The policy of the coaches this year is 
significant, as showing the very exhausting nature of the demands 
which in their opinion, thus practically expressed, long slides make 
upon the physical powers of those who use them. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘*PORTLAND” 


Ir is a common error to underrate the effect of skill at Bridge, and 
to imagine that luck is the predominant factor in the success or 
. failure of a particular player. Nothing can be wider of the mark, 
however. In the long run the chances of the game tend to equalise 
themselves, but ihe relative skill of the players remains an invariable 
quantity, and tells its inevitable tale upon the result. A trick once 
lost, it must be remembered, is gone for ever. It is absurd to suppose 
that one can retrieve a mistake of a costly nature by gaining an extra 
trick or two in the next hand or rubber, for with due circumspection 
one might have played correctly upon both occasions, and many a 
good player would have done so. 

To play a really sound game no small amount of generalship 
must be exercised. Assuming that one always makes the correct 
declaration having regard to the strength of one’s hand and the 
state of the score, and that one avoids all ill-considered doubling 
and redoubling, there still remains a considerable field for skill in 
the play of the cards. What may be called “shock” tactics are 
all very well for the novice, who at the first opportunity plays out 
all his winning cards and leaves the rest to take their chance. But 
the experienced player strives to do more than this. It is his 
endeavour to win tricks with small cards, if he can, as well as with 
big ones; and he is never satisfied unless he has gained every trick 
that ought fairly to have come his way. To achieve this result he 
has to combine the forces at his disposition with all the skill of a 
military commander planning a battle, and, acting upon scientific 
principles, to employ the tactics suitable to the occasion. 

The commonest strategy of all at Bridge is what may be called 
the long-suit game. This consists in leading trumps until both 
opponents are exhausted, and then bringing in one’s numerically 
strongest suit, which, since there are no trumps left in, cannot be 
interfered with. By this means, to quote the words of ‘‘ Cavendish,” 
you ‘obtain for your small cards a value that does not intrinsically 
belong to them.” Naturally, it can only be carried out by a player 
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who has a preponderance of trumps at his command, and conse- 
quently it is, in the majority of cases, the dealer who adopts this 
method of attack. 

In the play of the cards the dealer has an immense advantage 
over his opponents. Knowing the exact strength of his joint forces, 
he can tell at once what his objective should be. Whereas the non- 
dealers frequently waste their substance in the endeavour to save a 
game which, if they only knew it, might easily be won, the dealer 
knows from the first whether he must act upon the offensive or 
defensive, and plays accordingly. As the game proceeds his 
prospects may improve or be impaired by an unlooked-for disposi- 
tion of the adversaries’ cards, and so his goal may be altered; but 
this is a different thing from having to grope one’s way blindly until 
the hand is well-nizh finished. 

Some hands, of course, present greater difficulty than others, 
but, as a general rule, the dealer can tell pretty clearly what course 
the game will take from the first trick. When dummy’s cards go 
down upon the table he should pause and study them before playing 
from either hand. The adversaries may chafe at being kept waiting, 
but it is essential that he should solve any problem involved in the 
hand before he commits himself, or he may have to regret his haste 
at a later period. 

When a trump suit has been declared, the first question which 
the dealer has to decide is whether he will play the long-suit game 
or make as many tricks as he can by ruffing. And, assuming that 
he is strong enough to act on the aggressive and take out the oppo- 
nents’ trumps, he must next see if it is advisable to make a ruff in 
the weak hand or to get rid of a losing card or two by discarding 
before doing so. As soon as the adversaries regain the lead they 
will, now that they have seen dummy, attack him in his weakest 
place ; and thus if his defences can be strengthened by a discard so 
much the better. Asa matter of fact, success or failure often turns 
upon carrying out this manceuvre before surrendering the lead. 

A ruff—and especially a double ruff—is always a great tempta- 
tion to the dealer; but the long-suit game frequently pays better, 
and is much safer, since it avoids the danger of being over-ruffed. 
Given a preponderance in trumps—that is to say, not fewer than seven 
in the two hands—there can be no doubt that the beginner is well 
advised to lead them directly he gets in; but he should always take 
a ruff in the weak hand, and shorten his unprotected suits by as 
many discards as possible before doing so. 

Keeping off trumps, and sequctilly when a ruff is threatened in 
the weak hand, will sometimes have the effect of inducing the enemy 
to lead them for you, and this, of course, is more advantageous than 
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leading them yourself. At the same time it must be remembered 
that more games are lost through not leading trumps when they 
should be led than from the converse error. At whist it used to be 
looked upon as almost criminal not to lead trumps with five in suit, 
and, as a general statement, this is true of Bridge. 

There is a difference in this respect between the two games, 
however, because at whist, although you had no suit of your own to 
bring in, your partner might have one, whereas at Bridge the dealer 
knows whether his partner has a suit to bring in or not. If he has 
none that can possibly be established there is nothing to be gained 
by leading trumps, except that it is the only sure way of avoiding 
the danger of being over-ruffed. 

The dealer must be careful to take no more finesses than are 
necessary to enable him to win the game, unless he is quite certain 
of getting home on the hand and can see the chance of doing 
something better. His primary object must be to win the game, but 
he should not despise over-tricks or the possibility of a slam. 

As we play Bridge nowadays a short suit is generally led against 
a heart or diamond declaration, and thus it is, as a rule, useless to 
finesse ace, queen against the leader. The writer has seen number- 
less hands wrecked by doing so. Should the card led be a singleton 
the first round of the suit is won with the king, and the second 
ruffed by the leader, who has thus gone half way towards saving the 
game if the dealer’s score be at love. The better plan is to put on 
the ace at once or go into trumps. 

And when there is imminent danger of a ruff it is often better 
not to take a finesse in the trump suit which, if it fail, will delay 
their being cleared. A finesse is at best worth half a trick, but a 
ruff means a whole trick to the adversaries. The score, however, is 
generally the guide in cases of this kind. 

When a short suit has been led to begin with it is a good plan 
to finesse trumps, if possible, against the leader’s partner. In the 
first place, this puts the lead into the wrong hand for the ruff—the 
leader can only put his partner in at the expense of one of the latter’s 
cards of entry, and the more of these taken out the better—and, 
secondly, it is to be presumed that the would-be ruffer is not very 
strong in trumps. 

When the dealer sees at the start of a hand that the long-suit 
game is impracticable he must freely abandon it. The ordinary 
tactics of the game are reversed. Instead of attacking in the 
orthodox manner he is placed upon the defensive, and must save 
the situation as best he can. He should take as many ruffs as are 
available without delay, although he thereby breaks up a fine suit 
of trumps. Since he has no suit to bring in, his trumps will not be 
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of any value to him except for trick-making, and he should therefore 
make tricks with them as speedily and unceremoniously as possible. 
Moreover, it is no time to dally with his high cards in the plain 
suits. He should make as many of them as he can before the 
adversarics get in with their long suit, or, if he fails to do so, he 
may have the mortification of ‘‘ carrying them to bed.” 

The above are a few hints of a general character on the dealer’s 
play in the trump-suit game which may possibly prove of service to 
the beginner, who is apt to bungle the double hand by leading 
trumps prematurely, or—worse still—by not leading them at all 
when it is to his advantage to do so. To the advanced player these 
matters are, of course, merely the A BC of the game, but he will 
probably not object to a word of advice offered to the less experi- 
enced partners from whose vagaries he so often suffers. The dealer’s 
tactics when no-trumps has been declared must form the subject of 
another article. 

ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 
A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: love-all. Z deals, and leaves 
it to Y, who declares spades. 3B doubles. 


Y’s hand (dummy). B’s hand (third player). 


Diamonds ... TOC AS Diamonds _... Gig 


Kve 9 Spades... NO 4 


TRICK 2. | TRICK 3. 


Tricks: Y Z, 1. Tricks: A B,1; Y¥ Z, 1. 
TRICK 4. TRICK 5. 


Tricks: A.B, 35° 43 ¥ Treks; AB, 5; Y 


TRICK I. 
Y | Y 
4 ay | | ate 
A.B, 2; ¥Z,4. 
Y Y | 
| | | loo} | | & 
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TRICK 7. TRICK 8. _ TRICK 9. 


lal 
TAD 


3 3 


| 


Tricks: AB,5; Y Z,2. | Tricks: AB,5; Y Z,3. | Tricks: A B, 6; Y Z, 3. 


Tricks : 


TRICK II. | TRICK 12. 


AB,7; YZ,3. Tricks: AB,8; YZ,3. | Tricks: AB,9; YZ, 3. 


TRICK 13. 


Tricks: A B,9; Y Z, 4. 


Thus A B win three by cards. 


Remarks :— 


Trick 3.— B’s trump lead gives A a discard. Although holding four hearts 
to the ace he prefers to be led up to in diamonds, and consequently 
discards a heart. 

Trick 4.—B leads to A’s discard, and finds him with ace, queen of diamonds. 

Trick 6.—Z, holding the best trump, refuses to ruff. 

Trick 7.—B hopes, if possible, to make both his losing trumps by ruffing 
clubs. 

Trick 9.—Z has played ace of spades and ace, king of clubs. He cannot 
hold a third ace, or he would have declared no-trumps, and con- 
sequently A is marked with the ace of hearts. b can, therefore, 
safely ruff Z’s king of clubs and lead his small heart. 


Y 

= | +] | 

TRICK 10, 

Y | | 

\ B A | A a 4 B 

| | 

Ale tual? 

| 
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AN ANGLER’s Hours. By H. T. Sheringham. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1905. 

Mr. SHERINGHAM refuses to apologise for adding one more to the 
innumerable books on angling. He confesses to large sympathy 
with the critics who may be unable to see the necessity for his 
volume; but he loves to fish, he loves to write about fishing, he 
loves to read about it likewise, and hopes that others who share his 
tastes will ‘‘catch here and there a memory or so, a murmur of 
streams, a gleam of sunshine, a thrill of spring” from his pages. 
As angling editor of the Field it need scarcely be said that he is an 
expert (the more soas the Editor-in-chief, ‘‘ Red Spinner,” knows fish 
and fishermen so well), and he gossips very pleasantly indeed about 
his favourite sport. ‘‘It is the hardest thing in the world for an 
angler to refrain from giving good advice,” he declares, and of 
course he gives some; but the book is chiefly made up of the com- 
ments and descriptions which generally go to the making of such 
treatises, put so agreeably that it forms a welcome addition to the 
Bibliothetica Piscatoria, extensive as that may be. The volume is 
made up of fourteen chapters, articles which have appeared in 
various publications, but were worth reissue in book form. 

It is Mr. Sheringham’s enthusiasm that goes far to carry the 
reader away. We accompany him with interest as he starts off 
‘‘At Dawn of Day,” a graphic picture of the earliest possible sport, 
and we share his keen delight at ‘‘ May Day on the Exe.’ What 
we do not agree with him about is his interest in coarse fish. 
Angling writers, he thinks, have never yet done sufficient justice to 
the pleasures of fly-fishing for coarse fish such as roach, rudd, dace, 
and chub. He scorns the idea of regarding the capture solely from 
the point of view of the dinner table. Wedo not. What is the 
good of catching a fish that is no good when caught? It seems to 
us equivalent to shooting starlings or swallows. He makes an 
attempt to excuse himself—though doubtless he will not admit that 
it is an excuse—by protesting that as an addition to a menu the 
chub is not to be dismissed ‘‘ without some attempt at vindication.” 
Mr. Sheringham once came across a trout that was uneatable, so 
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strongly did it taste of foul mud, and he can remember some chub 
that were delicious. Most people will gladly take their chance with 
the trout and let who will dally with chub. He may have all the 
dace, too, that he likes to catch. To pull fish out of the water for 
the sake of throwing it back again appears to us not poor sport, but 
not sport at all. 

We must not, however, leave Mr. Sheringham with a cold 
word. He does not, indeed, almost persuade us to become anglers 
for coarse fish, but we feel that he would be a charming companion 
with whom to share a day’s sport when in quest of anything we 
wanted to catch ; and the next best thing to going with him in the 
flesh is to do so in the spirit, as one does by a perusal of these 
pages. 


Miss Bapswortu, M.F.H. By Eyre Hussey. Illustrated’ by 
G. D. Armour. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1905. 


Hugo Badsworth, of Cranston Lodge, in the county of Dump- 
shire, was a M.F.H., and made an eccentric will. He and his 
sister Lavinia agreed to differ on many points, for he was a sports- 
man and she a faddist; and by way of scoring off her, when he had 
been killed by a fall out hunting it was found that he had left her 
the estate on condition that she kept up and managed the hunting 
establishment, and, furthermore, herself hunted the hounds twice a 
week during the month of November. No one could have been 
either less inclined to, or less capable of, such a task; but the estate 
was not to be lightly lost. As it happened, Miss Lavinia Badsworth 
had a niece, a namesake, who was devoted to the sport, and perfectly 
well qualified to fulfil the duties. We should have supposed that 
the evasion of the late Squire’s meaning would have been fatal, and 
that the property would have passed to the next heir; for though in 
one paragraph “ Lavinia Badsworth” was only named, in the pre- 
ceding paragraph reference occurred to the ‘‘ before-mentioned 
Lavinia Badsworth,” and in the paragraph before that to ‘my 
sister Lavinia Badsworth.’’ Herein, however, we are not at one 
with the lawyer who was consulted. He decided that Miss “‘ Lavvy ”’ 
would do, and the book describes how she did. Lavvy is a shrewd, 
clever, lovable girl, and her history is written by a man who knows 
what he is talking about. The book cannot fail to entertain all who 
are in sympathy with the subject. 


THE COMPLETE BRIDGE PLayeR. By ‘‘ Cut Cavendish.”” London: 
T. Werner Laurie. 1905. 


The author begins at the beginning, the object being to instruct 
the absolutely uninitiated ; indeed, some of his instructions are so 
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obvious that they were surely not worth mention—as, for in- 
stance: ‘‘A rubber at Bridge is the best of three games. If the 
first two games be won by the same players the third game is not 
played.” Naturally! That partners face each other at the table is 
another little detail that the least intelligent of readers cannot need 
to be informed of—the idea of partners sitting next to each other is 
clearly absurd. ‘‘Cut Cavendish” is thorough and omits nothing, 
however elementary, advancing later on to abstruser matters. He is 
a safe guide, and so far as Bridge can be learned from a book it 
may, we are convinced, be learned from this little volume. After 
the familiar game has been discussed in all its bearings the author 
goes on to “Dummy Bridge,” ‘‘ Cut-throat,” ‘‘ Auction,” ‘ Pro- 
gressive,” and ‘“ Duplicate,” and there is an appendix summarising 
the new rules. 


THe Harness Horse. By Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. Illustrated. 
London: Vinton & Co. 1905. 


This is the fourth and revised edition of Sir Walter Gilbey’s 
little book on what may be described as his special hobby. There 
be those who say evil things of the hackney, and good men, too, 
who do so. Sir Walter, on the contrary, maintains that ‘‘a good 
hackney stallion is the best horse in the world,” and only rash men 


will be inclined to dispute the dictum of so keen a student and so 
practical a judge. The book is, of course, one which nobody 
interested in the subject can possibly afford to neglect. 


SWERVE ; OR THE FLIGHT OF THE BALL. By P.A. Vaile. London: 
J. Tamblyn. 1905. 


Mr. Vaile is emphatically a man ‘of ideas, and whether other 
people agree or disagree is a matter of the most absolute indifference 
to him. He studies a question, makes up his mind, proclaims his 
conclusions, and there an end: if he make converts, well and 
good ; if people think he is wrong, they may think so. Thus “ Hirst 
says that directly the seam is off swerve is off. I say this is not so. 
I can make a tennis ball, which has no seam that will assist spin, 
swerve on a calm day; and on a very windy day i can make it 
swerve about three yards in the length of the court, which is seventy- 
eight feet.’ This little book, reprinted from the Field, will be found, 
Mr. Vaile thinks, to contain nearly all that the cricketer wants to 
know about spin, and it should teach the golfer or lawn tennis 
player who desires to understand these matters quite enough to 
make him study the question for himself and perhaps seek further 
information. 
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While on the subject of Mr. Vaile as an author we may remark 
that we have lately been taken to task for describing him as 
‘author’? also of a book in which the letterpress was not of 
primary importance. The volume on ‘‘ Great Lawn Tennis Players”’ 
was lately reviewed in these pages, the feature of this work, the 
publishers consider, being the photographs by Mr. G. W. Beldam. 
Mr. Vaile contributed elucidatory letterpress, but it is maintained— 
and we are ready to accept the emendation—that in the peculiar 
circumstances Mr. Vaile was raised to undue eminence in being 
described as “author,” as if the photographs were of subordinate 
interest. 


PrRATT’s Roap ATLASES. Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., 22 Billiter 
Street, London, E.C. 


A map is a little thing, but often priceless, and indeed indis- 
pensable. This has become more than ever the case lately, since 
cycles were introduced and motors were invented to annihilate 
distance. Chiefly for the service of automobilists the Anglo- 
American Oil Co. have issued three thin and convenient little books 
of maps, clearly printed, and contained in a sort of pocket-book 
with a place specially prepared for the driver’s licence. The charts 
are of Northern, South-Eastern, and South-Western England, 
roads being indicated by red lines and the conformation of the 
country by different shades of colour: thus elevations of 100 feet, 
slight ascents that is, are green, from 100 to 250 feet yellow, from 
250 to 500 feet buff, and over 500 feet brown. These are given in 
the shape of what architects call sections—one sees, for instance, 
how the road drops from Hindhead to Liphook, and rises from 
Canterbury to Barham Downs. The publication is serviceable 
in the extreme. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 
THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
‘Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in 
the July issue. 

THE MARCH COMPETITION 

The Prize in the March competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. J. L. A. Macdonald, St. Andrews, 
Fifeshire ; The Baroness Franckenstein, Vienna, Austria; Mr. R. 
Sewell, Mount Pleasant, Hexham-on-Tyne; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Mr. Robert Hillcoat, Seaton, 
Devon; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down ; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. J. T. Spittle, Horton Crescent, 
Rugby; Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham, North- 
umberland; and Mr. F. M. Reginald Cobb, Margate. 
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HOCKEY AT CHELTENHAM—EAST VU. WEST GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Photograph by Caftain G. M. Swiney, 20th Hussars, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham 


KILDARE HUNT SPORTSMEN’S RACES, I904 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE PUCKERIDGE HOUNDS 


Photograph by Miss Archer Houblon, Hallingbury Place, Bishops Stortford 


THE CRICK RUN, RUGBY SCHOOL 


Photograph by Mr. J. L. A. Macdonald, St. Andrews, Fifeshire 
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THE WARWICKSHIRE HOUNDS, WITH THE HUNTSMAN, JACK BROWN 


Photograph by The Baroness Franckenstein, Vienna, Austria 


SITTING CLOSE 


Photograph by Mr. R, Sewell, Mount Pleasant, Hexham-on-Tyne 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY A.C. UV. L.A.C.—THE HURDLE-RACE 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


BOBSLEIGHING AT CHATEAU D'OEX 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Hillc at, Seaton, Devon 
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WRESTLING ON HORSEBACK ON THE VELDT, MIDDELBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. P. R. Laurie, Cavalry Barracks, Norwich 


MR. E. E. LEADER, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY A.C.—A CRITICAL MOMENT 
A 5FT. IOIN. JUMP 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


COTSWOLD MAIDEN HURDLE-RACE AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Captain W. J. W. Kerr, Prestbury Court, Gloucestershire 


A LONGISH PUT ON THE JHANSI GOLF LINKS 


Photograph by Major J. E. L. Gibbes, 1st Bedfordshive Regiment, Jhansi, Bengal 
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CHELTENHAM SPRING MEETING—SOUTHAM SELLING HURDLE-RACE 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS—A KILL IN MID-STREAM 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE LEDBURY HOUNDS AT PRESTON CROSS 


Photograph by Miss J. Niblett, Upham, Ledbury 


GOLF IN CEYLON 


Photograph by Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr, Wimbledon, S.W. 
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RUGBY SCHOOL STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. J. T. Spittle, Horton Crescent, Rugby 


THE BROTHERS GARNIER AT PRACTICE 


Photograph by Mr. E. F. Matthews, Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


BEACHING CATAMARAN, MOUNT LAVINIA, CEYLON 


Photograph by Mr. P. Bosworth-Smith, Oorgaum, South India 
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HEXHAM STEEPLECHASES, 1904 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham, Northumberland 
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START OF 2} FURLONG SCURRY AT THE VALENTINE RACE MEETING, MALTA 
Photograph by Mr. G. F. Perkins, 2nd Lieutenant Hampshire Regiment, Malta 


A SPORTING TRIO 
Photograph by Mr. F. M. Reginald Cobb, Margate 
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in every home. | 


Insist on having (QQ 


|) Libby’s Food Products 
| cooked and ready to serve in key-opening cans. 


Melrose Pate Chicken and Veal Patd Lunch Tongue 
Baked Beans Chicken and Ham Paté Ox Tongue 
Potted Ham Sliced Dried Beef Ham Loaf 
Veal Loaf Vienna Sausage Soups 


Your Grocer has them. 
Our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free to any address on application. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, 


59 Tooley St., London, Ss. E. 


i 
Meats 
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WEEDY WEEDY WALKS 


TENNIS COURTS, GOLF GREENS, &c., can be Can be kept in perfect order, Bright and Free 
improved and converted into a perfect sward of from all Ye-etation, for twelve months, without 
close-growing grass, free from weeds, by hoeing or other labour, by One Application of 


“CLIMAX” LAWN SAND. 9 “CLIMAX” WEED KILLER. 


You will be surprised and pleased at the difference 
one application will make. No other manure 
required. . 


Try an early application before the soil is dried 
up by the hot summer sun. 


Cc AT ALOGUE containing full sirthaatitie of above and other garden 
necessaries post free on application to— 


The BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., Luton St., LIVERPOOL. 


WEAR THE IDEAL 


Greatest Comfort for Walking. 
brand 

Lc BOOTS & SHOES. 
Sole Maker: C. W. WHARTON; 


CENTRAL DEPOT, WAREHOUSES, AND OFFICES— 
183-185, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


ALL OVER THE Worry 


LEATHER TRDOES 


LEATHER TRADES 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


aS ENGLAND SEs, 


the Leading Regiments 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


THEREF FORE THE WORLD'S: 


PRINTED BY EYRB AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Lancet says: Cadbury's is the standard of highest purity. 
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“EX SS ‘ 

WREN & 0O.'8 WwW. WREN & 0O.'S | 

ees BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 

31, Fmawe ST., 3, 4 
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